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the first series of novels published under the general 

P| title of The Accursed Kings. The present work is in 
every way worthy of its predecessors. M. Druon’s 

> virtues have been so often enumerated in these columns 

that it would be tedious to dilate further on the vigour 
of his characterisation or the hard, sharp clarity of his 
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Author, publisher and, not least, translator, Mr 

Humphrey Hare, are to be congratulated on the con- 

clusion of so ambitious a venture.’ 


The Times Literary Supplement. 
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Foreword 
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Last month I spoke of the contracting market in this country for 


serious short stories, and suggested that if the literary magazines 
were allowed to founder, the only future for short stories would be 


_in the expanding, ever more magazine-conscious Sunday papers. One 


should, however, envisage two other opportunities for them: on 
the air and on the gramophone. 

It is some years now since the first experiment was made in a 
literary magazine on the air. The experiment, courageously started 
by the BBC Third Programme, was abandoned after two or three 
years of chopping and changing; and I, for one, am still at a loss 
to understand why it was abandoned. Those forty-five minute pro- 
grammes had certain complex technical problems to solve if they 
were to be a medium for new poetry, prose and critical opinion; 
perhaps the problems never were entirely solved; perhaps modern 
poetry, because of its essential fondness for the compact, the allusive 
and the elliptical, proved almost too resistant to the attempt; never- 
theless, new authors in these programmes were presented to an 
audience far greater than they would have found in any of the 
specifically literary magazines, and other authors engaged on slowly 
maturing experiments in technique or approach were able to give 
potentially exciting interim reports on progress. Looking back on 
the venture as original editor of the new radio-magazine, | am suffi- 
ciently impressed not only by the number of contributions that 
were subsequently taken for printing in The Listener, but also by the 
number of names of scarcely known authors represented in the 
programmes who are now well known (no doubt my successors 
feel the same way), to wonder whether eventually this experiment 
will not have to be revived, and another attempt made at finding 
the answer to the difficult but by no means insoluble problems. 
Whether the attempt can be made with the Third Programme in its 
present durance is another matter. 

That there may possibly be a future on the gramophone, for what 
the literary magazine has always attempted to do, is a thought—a 
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‘J shall be surprised if, a few years hence, his name is not 
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‘, ,. It is so lifelike that one begins to rest theories upon 
it as though it were indeed life.’ HILARY CORKE, Listener. 
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¢, .. It is a brilliant and varied book in which the author 
exercises every aspect of her considerable talent’— Queen. 
‘An original piece of work, diamond-clear but not with- 
out sympathy for human foibles, particularly as they 
relate to matrimony.’ VERNON FANE, Sphere. 16s net. 
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‘Main characters sharply credible . 
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Robert Spencer: 
Earl of Sunderland 
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The biography of the second Earl of Sunderland, the 
most notorious of those seventeenth-century statesmen 
who contrived to serve not only Charles II and James, 
but also William TIT. Sunderland was at the very centre 
of high politics during most of the great political and 
constitutional crises of his time, and this study casts 
valuable new light on one of history’s many misrepre- 
sented characters, Ready this Month 45s net. 


LONGMANS 


-- FOREWORD 


~ long shot— inspired by some of the latest records available for long- 
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playing. It is, I think, generally agreed that the arrival of long-playing 


_ records, of the highest technical efficiency, has created a revolution 


in the opportunities for the use of leisure at home, in the means of 


_ turning a private room into a concert or recital room with the choice 


of programme entirely at the wish of the individual. Recently, 
several enterprising companies have been engaged in recording the 
living voices of our most famous poets and actors. Now, with the 
advice and financial assistance of The British Council, not only have 
such admirable records been produced as those of Mr T. S. Eliot 


reading his own Four Quartets (HMV, CLP 1115) but also a start 
_ has been made with the recording of Shakespeare's plays entire. The 


first two plays (made by the Argo Record Company, RG 124-127 and 
RG 128-131) are As You Like It and Troilus and Cressida, with Othello 
to follow soon after. The body entrusted with the enterprise is The 
Marlowe Society of Cambridge University, under the direction of 
Mr George Rylands. The reason for the choice is clear: the Marlowe 
Society has always paid prime attention to the speaking of 
Shakespeare’s verse, to clarity and pace of elocution and to the 
bringing out of every possible nuance of meaning in the text. As the 
records are partly intended for students and teachers of English over- 
seas, this is of supreme importance; and on this basis, these first two 
sets of records strike one, on the whole, as most encouragingly and 
wonderfully successful. The Old Vic, we understand, also has plans 
(when finances permit) for recording the whole Shakespeare canon; 
and when these two enterprises have been completed it will be 
interesting and exciting to compare—in one evening if one wants — 
the difference between (to simplify a little) the language approach 
and the dramatic approach. 

Here then, we have a modern masterpiece of poetry spoken by 
its author, and the plays of a classic English dramatist, available 
for private listening on almost faultless records. As the habit of 
listening to such records grows, will there not be an audience ready 
for anthologies of poetry and prose, compiled with specific ideas 
in mind? And if that, why not, eventually, when technical advances 
which reduce costs permit, a topical miscellany (as New Soundings 
and First Reading were topical miscellanies on the air) which need 
not, to meet expenses, be available for more than three months—the 
life of a number of a literary quarterly? 

Such speculations may be premature; but perhaps, in the middle 
of a revolution that is transforming reading habits into looking and 
listening habits, not untimely? 

JOHN LEHMANN 
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HENRY MILLER 


Big Sur and the Oranges 
of Hieronymus Bosch 


“Miller’s prose . . . has a rampaging Elizabethan quality, a rare tonic 
vitality, which comes from the savage health of its creator. . . . One is 
reminded of the stutterings and stammerings of a Whitman or Melville. 
Like them, Miller belongs in the direct line of American genius—a genuis 
which is essentially formless. 

“Judged by his best work he is already among the greatest contem- 
porary writers.””» LAWRENCE DURRELL. 


“In this book, as before, Miller is a brilliant portrait sketcher and 
anecdotist. His pictures of friends and neighbours are magnificently 
sympathetic appreciations.”’ The Nation. 


“|. . his accounts of his fellow citizens are affectionate, enthusiastic, 
bubbling with perceptive appreciation of each person’s peculiar gifts.” 
Atlantic Monthly. 


“Tt is a book brimful of judgments: it offers the fruits of its author’s 
meditations upon a hundred topics—upon the very substance of life; and 
it is rich in commentary upon people—friends, curiosity-seekers, intellec- 
tual pilgrims—the good, the bad, the true, the false, as they seem—who 
have touched Miller nearly and have helped shape the man and the writer 
he has become.” New York Herald Tribune. 


13 illustrations : 367 pages : 30s. 
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Advice to a Young Writer 


Translated from the French by John Russell 
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ven this manual: that, too, I like to regard as a work of art. 

And I don’t mind at all where this rash assertion leads me! 

Professional questions alone interest me. I want to start out 

from this point, this assertion of a special unyielding predilection, 
and see what may stand in my way. 

And so this little manual is written in praise of the good work- 
man. ‘Making a book is a professional matter’ is what La Bruyére 
took care to say on the threshold of a book which is not a book. I 
must warn the réader at once: only professional questions will be 
discussed. 


When Claudel came back from the Far East he told me how 
shocked he was by the way in which people in France wasted their 
time. 

My mother taught me always to finish my glass of cider before 
getting up from the table, and never to take more bread than I 
could eat. 

Doubtless some vestige of these thrifty precepts still survives in 
my craving for proportion in all things. A work of art must be 
completely spontaneous, of course, but meaningless profusion is 
something that I cannot abide. The work of art cannot be perfect 
if there remains in my nib more ink than is needed to put down 
just exactly what I want to say. Whatever serves no purpose, in art, 
disserves. 

I call journalism, in literature, whatever will be less interesting 
tomorrow than it is today: and everything that before long will seem 
less beautiful, less witty, less amusing, less imperturbable than it 
seems to today’s readers. And I find comfort in the thought that a 
rounded work of art is the opposite of journalism: not all its beauties 
reveal themselves at first glance. 


II 


ANDRE GIDE 


Should you reply to attacks? That is an itch that I advise you not 
to yield to. If the attack is unjustified, let the reader find that out 
for himself: just say over quietly what Cicero, and what Cam- 


bronne, said at moments of stress. If the attack is well judged and — 


your enemy has found a chink in your armour, then your reply will 
only make the wound worse and reveal your weaknesses to others. 
Worse still: when the Abbé Brémond tried to reply to Souday he 
showed not so much that he was wrong as that he was irritable, vain 
and a man of petty nature. 

Persuade yourself that praise is enervating and will only encour- 
age you to take less trouble, whereas an attack, if you take it like a 
man, will put new strength into you. Let your work stand up for 
itself! Focus your mind elsewhere! If your book gives way before 
attack, then nothing that you can do will save it; you’d best get on 
with another that won’t be so vulnerable. 


It’s interesting, but I’m not sure that it’s really advantageous, to 
soak yourself thoroughly in the art of others. A very gifted novelist 
(Mme W. . .) said to me one day that as a young woman she had 
studied and analysed and dissected the great novels to such a degree 
that when she herself began to write she knew the professional 
novelist’s every secret and every resource. But they were others’ 
secrets, others’ resources. What you want is what emotion will 
suggest to you at the last moment; emotion’s intelligence. 

Virtuosity has never produced anything that was not trite. It’s 
yourself, not your ‘know-how’, that you need to perfect. 

If you're sufficiently sure of yourself and your powers—and, 
as unluckily I must add, do not need to live on the ‘fruits of your 
labours’ —then I should pick all the quarrels you can with news- 
papers and newspapermen. But be sure they get the worst of it! 

The newspaper’s job is to give the public what will interest it less 
tomorrow than it does today. Between such people and yourself 
the gap is.... Don’t get puffed up, all the same. That your own 
contemporaries tear you to pieces does not mean that you will 
necessarily wake up in fifty years’ time and find that you are Keats 
or Nietzsche or Baudelaire or Stendhal. What you may do is envy 
those great men their fame and prize the mirage of that fame above 
success. 

One day a thoughtful reader on the threshold of manhood—a 
reader such as I myself might have been—may hug to himself my 
Amyntas, or perhaps some other book of mine in which I have 
expressed my thought with the most musical perfection, and feel 
his heart beat as mine beat when I read: ‘Better be . . .’ (etc, to quote 
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- from Keats) and say to himself ‘You are more alive to me, André 
_ Gide, than even the most vivid of my friends. And | don’t regret 
that you are dead—for if you were still alive I should not know 
you. ...’ For that I would give up all today’s praises— yes, and my 
seat in the Académie too. Whosoever thirsts after Keats, after 
_ Baudelaire, after Verlaine will not soon slake his thirst; and I envy 
- those poets not merely the laurels which came to them after they 
died, but the hopes and the long painful wait that went before. It 
is in their passion that my likeness to them must first reside. 


Choose your enemies: but let your friends choose you. 

The confidence that it will survive confers upon an artist's work a 
~ certain gravity in exaltation, a certain serenity in sadness, a quality 
of patience and a lofty ordinariness that set it apart from the work 
of those who aim only at success. The artist who is truly strong does 
not complain that he has been misunderstood by his contemporaries; 
he takes that very incomprehension as an assurance that his work 
will survive. 

The error of the Romantics was to put life outside their work. 


O poet of little faith! Is it, then, for the ephemeral applause of 
your contemporaries that you write? You should know that what 
loyalty persuades you to bury deep in your work will multiply a 
hundredfold and rise up after your death. 

Two last pieces of advice: 

Write as little as you can. 

Write only what you must write. 

Beware of flattery, and of anything that tends to persuade you 
that your work is better than it really is. I’m thinking in particular 
of those affectations of lay-out which young people of your genera- 
tion have adopted. That it shows off the text to advantage is in 
itself, they think, a proof of originality. Paul Fort’s poems are poems 
none the less—and good ones—for being printed in prose; can you 
really believe that an alexandrine of Victor Hugo’s would be the 
better for being set out like this 

Cheval 

foulé aux pieds 
"homme 
et homme 
et homme 
et homme 
or in some yet stranger manner (it wouldn’t be difficult to invent 


one)? 
13 


ANDRE GIDE 


If I myself have erred in this respect, here and there, in my 
‘Nourritures Terrestres’, at least it will be agreed that I did it with 
discretion, and that the text lent itself particularly to it. 


Keep well, first of all. A certain disquiet of the spirit reflects the 
disquiets of the flesh. Pascal, in better health, would have come quite 
naturally upon the God for whom he sought in such agony of mind. 
He would have been less of a genius, you think? What you mean 
is that he would have turned his fine intelligence to tasks more 
certain of success. 

But what you like in Pascal is just that agony of mind which 
encourages and flatters all that is weakly and invalidish in your 
nature. I could not greatly admire a nature which had never known 
disquiet; but I admire above all the nature which overcomes its 
disquiet and recovers its peace and its equilibrium, with nothing 
remaining of the Gehenna through which it has passed—nothing, 
that is, but an enriched and subtler understanding of man and his 
possibilities. No one can describe that Gehenna who has not himself 
had to find the way out of it. 


Do not despair if you lose sight of your goal. Persuade yourself 
that a masterpiece cannot be achieved by frontal attack. It takes 
cunning, and you need to be patient in your encircling movement. 
Learn to approach from every side. Don’t bog down in any one point 
of difficulty: keep moving. Remind yourself again that it’s in your 
own thoughts that the knots get ravelled; the harder you pull on 
them the tighter they get; just let them alone for a while and they'll 
come undone of their own accord. 

Every work of art is a problem solved; a problem made up of a 
multitude of little interrelated problems, each one of which expects 
of you a particular solution: the right word, that is to say. Even what 
the romantics called ‘inspiration’ can be broken down into an infinity 
of little efforts. 

Your book’s unity of tone is the unity of your own fervour. 

Write in high excitement, if you like; but re-read on an empty 
stomach. 


If you want to write better and better never sit back and write 
to a pattern: never sit back at all. But perhaps you don’t want to 
write better? You may be sure that if it’s success that you're after 
you will be ill-advised to make any change. The ‘great public’ only 
likes what it knows already; bring it something new—no matter 
what—and it will be uneasy: The first thing, therefore, is to know 
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whether it’s success that you're looking for. You don’t admit to it, 


but I suspect that it is. In that case don’t follow any part of my 
_ advice; do the opposite, rather. 


True originality does not always jump to the eye; and I know of 


__ writers whose bizarre airs serve merely to mask a commonplace 


temperament and a deep insufficiency of feeling. The truest origin- 
ality is unconscious of itself. 

Always write as simply as you can; you yourself are the first 
person whom it is important not to delude; keep a constant watch 
against your own complaisance. Don’t be your own dupe! If you're 
fond of your own handwriting, have your work typed. Don’t be 
taken in by your own capital letters. 

C. gets hold of J.’s witty remarks, and passes them off as his own 
in houses to which J. is not invited. He does them full justice, one 
must admit, with his ringing voice, expressive gestures, and com- 
pletely assured walk. 

Avoid superlatives as much as you can; only thus will they strike 
with full force when you do employ them. Where the weak man 
‘lays it on’, the strong man holds back. The power of words, when 
properly contained, will act directly in the reader’s mind; but if 
you let it spill out all over the paper it will have no effect. 


(Drawing-rooms). 

Don’t run after the easy successes of the ‘good talker’. Your role 
is to listen. A great artist is, first, a great listener. And the first rule 
of good listening is to keep silent. 

If you go adventuring in the great world, dive into it as a deep-sea 
diver dives. 

Persuade yourself that in that world you will meet only the non- 
existent or the falsely-bright. 

Also that new-minted coins are not accepted there. You have to 
have a grain or two of stupidity before they will accept you as a wit. 


Most of your fellow-writers make a habit of supervising, inspiring 
and even, if possible, dictating the magazine and newspaper articles 
which mark the publication of their new books. Critics, in this way, 
are given due warning; opinion is shaped, and Fame told with which 
notes of the trumpet to salute that particular name. That's all very 
well, and it does much to make an author known; but it rules out 
the adventure which you may prize more highly, if you are the 
kind of person I take you to be—that of being strong enough not to 
set success above all things. 
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The public can be mistaken about a writer's work; the writer him- 
self, likewise. I’m quite sure that the writers whom you and I admire 
did not try to foresee, and indeed could not foresee, the final signifi- 
cance of what they wrote. Their books are like natural phenomena: ~ 
each generation interprets them afresh, and they have a hold of one 
sort or another upon all of us, differ as we may. 

So you should rejoice if your contemporaries praise precisely those 
elements in your work which you consider least important. Don’t 
undeceive them: you will have that much the more in reserve for 
later. And do you, in any case, know where your merits lie? You 
should also rejoice if they reproach you for failings which you 
haven’t got: count on the next generation to put them right. Those 
who at once get just the acclaim they deserve, and have no un- 
suspected qualities to be discovered later, are poor wretches who 
will very soon be forgotten. 

Listen with one ear to those who praise you; open both, wide. to 
those with faults to find. 

Don’t bother too much about the duffers. It’s a pleasure to dis- 
please them; just forget about them, and above all don’t think that 
everyone who doesn’t like your work must be an imbecile. 

Don’t be afraid of astonishing or antagonizing people: but never 
try to astonish or antagonize. You may say that the true artist always 
surprises, always disconcerts—yes, but involuntarily. In a work of 
art only involuntary strangeness is valid. 

It’s true that most great books created a scandal at the outset; but 
it was not their newness which gave offence; what gave offence was 
not that they brought something new but that they refused to bring 
something old. 

The deepest qualities of a work of art pass unnoticed at first. A 
rounded work of art does not call attention to itself. =e 


(Groups). 

In France at any rate—and I fancy it’s the same everywhere— 
art alone will never bind a group of men together. They have to 
form a ‘school’, and that school turns into a ‘party’. In France every 
group becomes a party. The habit is so strong, so natural and of 
such long standing that people don’t usually imagine that things 
could be otherwise. This is because they don’t usually imagine that 
art or beauty have any existence—or, at any rate, that they can 
possibly interest us in themselves. Nor can art and beauty exist, they 
think, outside the limits, and the methods, that the ‘school’ in 
question has imposed and now defends. Discussion of art in France 
(and in all other countries, I think) always degenerates into discus- 
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sion, at best, of trends: (often they don’t even struggle to climb 
__ that high). A book or a writer is never judged according to the only 
things which will interest posterity—artistic or human value. It’s 

party-allegiances that count: and these have so little importance, 
_ in the long run, that people often can’t remember whether Moliére, 


_ Rousseau, Descartes and Rimbaud were or were not Catholics, or 
_ Dante a Guelph or a Ghibelline, and so on.... 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG WRITER 


_It’s said that when Géricault was working on the ‘Radeau de la 
Méduse’ and wanted to break away from his own period and keep 
his nose firmly to the grindstone, he shaved one side of his head, 
saying that he would never dare to go out of his house in so absurd 
a condition. 

I admire him for having done that. 

I should admire him more if he had walled himself up without - 
adopting any subterfuge—and still more if he had dared to show his 
half-shaven head in the street. 


PAUL BOWLES 


‘Tapiama 


eo 


ust behind the hotel was the river. If it had come from very 

far inland it would have been wide and silent, but because it 

was really only a creek swollen by the rains, and its bed was full of 
boulders, it made a roaring noise which the photographer briefly 
mistook for more rain. The heat and the trip had tired him out; he 
had eaten the cold fried fish and the leathery omelette that oozed 
grease, the brown bean paste with rice and burned bananas, and had 
been overtaken suddenly by a sleepiness powerful as the effect of a 
drug. Staggering to his bed, he had ripped off his shirt and trousers, 
lifted the stiff mosquito net that reeked of dust, and dropped like a 
stone on to the mattress, only distantly noticing its hardness before 
he lost himself in sleep. 

But in the night when he awoke he realized that he had been in 
the false sleep of indigestion; staring into the blackness over his head 
he told himself that it was going to be hard to find the way back into 
oblivion. It was then that he had become aware of the night’s 
changeless backdrop of sound, and had taken it for rain. Now and 
then, far above his head (how could the ceiling be that high?), a 
firefly’s nervous little light flashed its indecipherable code for an 
instant or two. He was lying on his back; something small was 
crawling down his chest. He put his hand there: it was a slowly 
moving drop of sweat. The rough sheet under him was wet. He 
wanted to move, but if he did there would be no end to the shifting, 
and each new position would be more uncomfortable than the 
last. In the anonymous darkness of a nearby room someone coughed 
from time to time; he could not tell whether it was a man or a 
woman. The meal he had eaten lay like ten meals in his stomach. 
Slowly the memory of it was being suffused with a nebulous horror, 
... particularly the heavy cold omelette shining with grease. 

Lying there smelling the dust from the netting was like being 
tied up inside a burlap bag..To get out into the street and walk, ... 
that was what he wanted, but there were difficulties. The electricity 
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went off at midnight; the old man who ran the hotel had told him 
that. Instead of putting the matches under his pillow he had left 
them in his trousers pocket, and the idea of stepping out on to the 
floor barefoot without a light did not appeal to him. Besides, he 
reminded himself, listening again to the wide, strangely distant 
_clamour out there, it was raining. But to move along the dead streets 
even under the invisible rain would be a pleasure. . . . If he lay quite 
‘still, sleep might return. Finally, in desperation he yanked the net 
aside and sprang out of bed, across the room in the direction of the 
chair over which he had thrown his clothes. 
He managed to get into his shirt and trousers in the space of three 

matches; his shoes he pounded on the concrete floor in the dark, 
to tumble out a possible centipede or scorpion. Then he struck a 
fourth match and opened the door into the patio. Here it was no 
longer pitch-dark. The huge potted plants were visible in the night's 
lead-coloured light, but the sky, stifled by a cloud that no starlight 
could pierce, seemed not to be there at all. It was not raining. “The 
river must be very close,’ he thought. 

He walked along the covered corredor, grazing the tentacles of 
orchids that hung in baskets and jars from the eaves, bumping into 
the pieces of wicker furniture, and found the entrance door, closed 
and doubly bolted. Carefully he slid the metal bars and opened the 
door, pulling it shut after him. The gloom of the street was as pro- 
found as that of the patio, and the air as still as it had been under 
the mosquito net. But it had an indefinite vegetable scent, . . .a sweet 
odour of both fulfilment and exhaustion. 

He turned to the left: the long empty main street, lined with one- 
storey buildings, led straight down to the paseo along the sea. As he 
walked; the unmoving hothouse air became veined with the fresher 
smell of seaweed on the beach. At each intersecting street he had to go 
down six steps to the road level, cross, and climb up again to the side- 
walk. In the rainy season, the proprietario of the hotel had told him, 
there was a rowboat at each corner to ferry the pedestrians across. 
Like the intermingling of the land and sea odours that he breathed, 
two opposing but entwined sensations took possession of him: a relief 
amounting almost to delight, and a faint feeling of nausea which 
he decided to combat because he felt that not to have been able to 
~ Jeave all suggestion of illness behind showed a lack of strength. He 
tried-to put more springiness into his walk, but discovered almost 
immediately that it was too hot to make any more than a minimum 
of effort. He was sweating even more now than he had been in his 
bed. He lighted an Ovalado: the taste of the sweet black tobacco was 
a part of the night. The paseo bordering the sea-front was about half- 
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a-mile long. He had imagined there would be some slight stirring of _ 


the air here, but he could detect no difference. Still, now and then 
there was the soft intimate sound of a small wave breaking gently 


Semaine 
tetas 


on the sand just below. He sat down on the balustrade and rested, 


in the hope of cooling off a little. The sea was invisible. He could 
have been sitting on the peak of a cloud-covered mountain, . . . the 
gloom in front of him would have been that formless and all-em- 
bracing. Yet the sea’s casual noises had no element of distance in 
them, as sea sounds have. It was as though they were taking place 
in a vast, closed courtyard. The concrete slabs on which he sat were 
damp, and a little cooler than his flesh. He smoked two cigarettes 
and strained his ears to hear some sound made, even indirectly, by 
human agency. But there was nothing more than the desultory 
slipping and sucking of the lazy water on the beach below. He glanced 
up and down the empty paseo. Far out along the shore to the west 
there was a light. It was orange, it flickered: a bonfire? He resumed 
walking, more slowly than before, ahead of him the distant blaze, 
the one point of light in the landscape. 

A wide flight of steps led down to the beach. Just beyond, he could 
see the flimsy structures of a pier that had been built out over the 
water. He stood and listened. The fitful licking of waves around the 
piles sounded as if it were happening in an echo-chamber. 

He ran lightly down the steps and passed underneath the pier. It 
was cooler walking along on the sand than it had been on the paseo. 
He felt wide-awake now, and decided to see how much nearer to 
the light down the shore fifteen minutes would put him. Night- 
coloured crabs hurried along the sand just ahead of his moving feet, 
completely soundless and almost invisible. A little beyond the end 
of the paseo the sand gave place to a hard coral surface which was 
easier to walk on. He kept as near to the water’s edge as possible. 

There was a difference between this walk and innumerable other 
midnight jaunts he had made, and he was inclined to wonder what 
made it so pleasant. Perhaps he was enjoying it simply because the 
fabric here was of pure freedom. He was not looking for anything; 
all the cameras were back in the hotel room. 

Occasionally he lifted his eyes from the dim brainlike configura- 
tions of coral beneath his feet and looked inland, to see whether he 
could make out any signs of habitation. It seemed to him that 
there might be sand dunes a few hundred feet back, but in the absence 
of light it was impossible to be certain of even that much. The sweat 
trickled down his spine and over his coccyx, sliding in between his 
buttocks. Maybe the best idea would be to undress entirely. But 
then there would be the bother of carrying his clothing, and he 
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Fe 
wanted his hands free, even at the risk of chafing. 
__ The question of freedom was governed by the law of undiminishing 
returns, he said to himself, walking faster. If you went beyond a 
certain point of intensity in your consciousness of desiring it, you 
furnished yourself with a guarantee of not achieving it. In any case, 
what is freedom in the last analysis, other than the state of being 
| totally, instead of only partially, subject to the tyranny of 
"chance? 
_There was no doubt that this walk was dispelling the miasma of 

indigestion that had lain within him. Three minutes to go, said the 
bright minute hand of his watch; the orange light ahead seemed 
smaller than it had from the town. Why an arbitrary fifteen minutes? 
~ He smiled at the precise urban pattern in which his mind had auto- 
matically moved. If he lifted his arm, he could touch the sky, and 
jt would be moist, tepid and voluptuously soft. 

And now in the distance ahead, on the landward side, he heard 
sounds which he quickly identified as the voices of hundreds of 
young frogs. The light, now that he studied it, was moving in a 
strange fashion: slightly up and down, and sideways as well, but 
without appearing to alter its position. All at once it became a huge 
flame belching upward, an instant later scattering cascades of red 
sparks, and he understood that he had arrived. The bonfire burned 
on the floor of a gently swaying craft not a hundred feet ahead of 
him. A naked man stood above it, tossing it palm branches. The 
photographer stopped walking and listened for the sound of human 
voices, but the happy chorus of frogs filled the air. 

He stepped ahead several paces and decided to call out. ‘Hola!’ The 
man wheeled about, jumped over the nearer side of the boat (the 
water was extremely shallow), and came running up. 

Without greeting him, taking him perhaps for someone else, the 
man said: ‘Tapiama? Vas a Tapiama?’ The photographer, never having 
‘heard of Tapiama, stuttered a bit and finally said: ‘Si, whereupon 
the other seized his arm and pulled him along to the edge of the 
water. ‘The tide’s all the way out. We'll start in a minute.’ 

He could see two other people in the craft, lying flat on the floor, 
one on each side of the fire, as far from its heat as possible. The 
photographer squatted down and removed his shoes and socks, then 
waded to the boat. When he stood in the centre of it (the fire was 
still crackling brightly) he turned and watched the naked man 
loosening the rope that held the craft in place. 

‘The whole thing is absurd.’ He could only distrust the very 
naturalness with which all this was coming about, .. . the in- 
difference to his unexpected arrival on the part of the two passengers, 
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and perhaps even more, the highly suspect readiness of the boatman 


to take off the moment he had appeared. He told himself: ‘Things 
don’t happen this way,’ but since beyond a doubt they were doing 
so, any questioning of the process could lead only in the direction of 
paranoia. He dropped to the floor of the boat and pulled out his _ 
pack of Ovalados. The naked boatman, the coil of dripping rope | 
around his black forearm like a bracelet, sprang aboard, and with 
his big toe nudged one of the supine passengers, who stirred, rose 
to his knees, and glanced about with annoyance. ‘Where is it?’ he 
demanded. Without replying, the boatman handed him the shorter 
of two poles that had lain along the gunwale. Together they began 
to propel the punt along the invisible surface of the water. The 
frogs’ canticle and the fire’s flare filled the night. 

Having answered ‘Si’ to the Tapiama question, the photographer 
felt he could scarcely take the retrogressive step of asking ‘What is 
Tapiama?’ or ‘Where is Tapiama?’ And so, much as he would have 
liked to know, he decided to wait. This shallow body of water 
beneath them, . . . estuary, lagoon? River more likely, since the 
boatman had said the tide was out. But not the stream whose troubled 
passage among the boulders he had heard from his bed. 

They pushed on, now and then passing beneath clumps of high 
vegetation where the frogs’ song was briefly covered by another 
sound, inexplicable and brutal, like the sudden tearing of a vast 
sheet of strong linen. From time to time something solid and heavy 
splashed nearby, as if a man had fallen into the water. And occa- 
sionally the other passenger raised himself on one elbow and without 
too much effort managed to revive the dying fire with another dry 
palm leaf. 

Probably it was less than an hour before they came to a landing 
in the mud. The two passengers leapt out and hurried away into 
the darkness. The boatman, after carefully donning a pair of short 
underpants, tapped the photographer on the arm and asked him for 
sixty centavos. He gave him seventy-five and clambered out into the 
soft mud, his shoes in his hand. 

‘Wait a minute,’ said the man. ‘I'll go with you.’ The photographer 
was pleased. When the boatman, looking blacker now in his white 
shorts, had secured the punt to an upright log driven into the mud, 
he led the way upward through a tangle of undergrowth, saying 
casually at one point: ‘Are you going across tomorrow?’ 

“Across? No.’ 

‘Aren't you here for the company?’ The voice implied that to be 


here otherwise than for the-company laid one open to unnameable 
suspicion. 
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____ The time had come to be truthful, he feared, although he did not 


relish the position he knew it would put him in. ‘I never heard of 


__ the company,’ he said. ‘I just arrived in Rio Martillo tonight. What 
sort of company?’ 

‘Sugar,’ said the other. Then he stood still in the dark and spoke 
slowly: ‘Entonces, . .. why have you come to Tapiama? They don’t 
like millonarios here, you know.’ Understanding that this was the 
contemptuous coastal term for Americans, the photographer quickly 
lied. ‘I’m Danish,’ he said, but feeling that his voice lacked conviction 

he immediately added: ‘Do we go through any more mud, or can I 
put my shoes on?’ 
The man had started up again. ‘Wash your feet at the cantina, 


' if you like,’ he told him over his shoulder. In another minute they 


_ were there: all in the dimness an open space, a dozen or so palm-leaf 
huts at one end of it, at the other a platform which must be a loading 
dock, the empty night and openness of water behind it; and halfway 
between the dock and the cluster of dwellings, the cantina, itself 
only a very large hut without a front wall. 

A faint light came from within; there was no sound but the frogs 
on all sides, and the occasional tearing rasp in the branches high 
overhead. ‘Why is the place open at this hour?’ demanded the photo- 
grapher. The boatman stopped in the middle of the clearing and 
adjusted his shorts briefly. “Don Octavio runs it from six in the 
morning until six at night. His brother runs it from six at night until 
six in the morning. The company lets the men off from work at 
different hours. They come here with their pago and spend it. They 
like it better here than at home. Not so many mosquitoes.’ It could 
have been the photographer’s imagination that made the man’s voice 
sound bitter as he spoke the last words. They continued across the 
clearing and stepped into the cantina. 

There was no floor; the ground was covered with white sand. A 
counter of boards had been built diagonally across a far corner. Here 
an oil lamp smouldered and two men stood drinking. Wooden pack- 
ing-cases were scattered here-and there, some standing on end with 
empty beer bottles on them, and others on their sides, to be used 
as seats. ‘Muy triste,” commented the boatman, glancing around. 
Then he went behind the bar and disappeared through a small door 
in the wall there. Apart from the two at the bar, who had ceased 
their conversation and now stood staring at the photographer, there 
was no one else in the place. “When in doubt, speak,’ he told him- 
self, advancing towards them, although it occurred to him that he 
might just as well have made it: ‘When in doubt, keep quiet,’ even 
as he opened his mouth to say: ‘Buenas noches,’ for their expressions 
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did not alter in any manner that he could detect. For a full three. | 
seconds they continued to gaze at him before they replied, which _ 


they then did more or less simultaneously. These two had nothing 
in common, he noted: one was a soldier in uniform, an Indian boy 
of perhaps eighteen, the cther a tired-looking mulatto civilian of 


indeterminate age. Or perhaps—the idea came to him as he put his — 


elbow on the bar with a show of casualness—they did have at least a 
common antagonism, now that he had entered the cantina. ‘Oh, 
well, I’m barefoot and my shoes are covered with mud,’ he thought. 

‘Hay alguien?’ he said aloud to the palm-leaf wall behind the bar. 
The two neither resumed their conversation nor spoke further with 
him, and he did not turn his head again towards them. Presently 
the small door opened and a fat man pushed through. He stood 
with his hands spread flat on the bar, his eyebrows raised in anticipa- 
tion. ‘I’ll have a cumbiamba,’ said the photographer, remembering 
the name of the coastal region’s favourite drink, a herbal concoction 
famous for its treacherous effects. 

It was foul-tasting but strong. The second one seemed less objec- 
tionable. He walked across to the open side of the cantina and sat 
down on a packing case, looking out at the formless night. The two 
at the bar were talking again now in low tones. It was not long 
before five men appeared from the platform end of the clearing; 
they straggled in and stood at the bar, laughing as they waited for 
their drinks. All of them were black, and wore only underpants, 
like the boatman. Now a mulatto girl with gold teeth came through 
the little door behind the bar and joined them. Almost immediately, 
however, she became aware of the photographer sitting by himself, 
and with her hands on her hips, half dancing, she made her way 
across the open space towards him. When she arrived, she squatted 
down beside him grinning and with one thin yellow hand reached 
out to unfasten his fly. His reaction was instantaneous and auto- 
matic: he drew back his leg and kicked her full in the breast, so 
that she toppled over backwards in silence on to the sand. The noise 
of the resulting laughter at the bar was not sufficient to cover her 
thin voice made sharp by rage: ‘Qué bruto, tti! Pendejo!’ Hands on 
hips again, she retreated to the bar and was given a beer by one 
of the workmen. Although the photographer had not meant to kick 
her, he felt no regret at the turn the incident had taken. The cum- 
biambas seemed to be having their effect: he was beginning to feel 
very well. He sat still a while, tapping rhythms on the side of his 
empty glass. Soon more Negro workmen came in and joined the 
others at the bar. One carried a guitar on which he set to work strum- 
ming a syncopated chordal accompaniment for a melody which 
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failed to appear. However, it was music of a sort, and everyone was 
Pleased with it. Perhaps awakened by the sound, the dogs of the 
village had now started an angry chorus of barking; this was particu- 
larly audible to the photographer who sat at the entrance, and it 
_ bothered him. He rose and moved over to an empty crate alongside 
_ the opposite wall, resting his head against a rough-hewn pole that 
was one of the supports of the roof. A foot or so above his head 
there was a strange object dangling from a nail. Now and then he 
rolled his eyes upward and studied it. 
a All at once he jumped up and began violently to brush the back 
of his neck and head. The pole behind him was swarming with tiny 
_ ants, thousands upon thousands of them: someone had hung a small 
crushed coral snake over the nail, and they had come to eat the 
flesh. It took him a good while not to feel any more of the insects 
running over his back; during that time two other individuals had 
come into the cantina (whether from the outside or through the 
pdoor behind the counter, he had not noticed), and now sat between 
him and the bar in such a fashion that both of them faced him. The 
- old man looked Nordic, the innocent-looking one-legged boy with 
him could be Spanish; the old man was telling the boy a humorous 
story, leaning towards him with great interest, occasionally poking 
his arm with a forefinger to drive home a point, but the boy was 
distraughtly making designs in the sand with the tip of his crutch. 
The photographer stood up; he had never before had such an 
effect from two drinks. ‘A very peculiar sensation,’ he said to him- 
self. ‘Very peculiar,’ he repeated aloud under his breath as he started 
towards the bar to order another. It was not that he felt drunk so 
much as that he had become someone who was not he, someone 
for whom the act of living was a thing so different from what he 
had imagined it could be, that he was left stranded in a region of 
sensation far from any he had heretofore known. It was not un- 
pleasant; it was merely indefinable. ‘Dispénseme,’ he said to a tall 
Negro in pink and white striped BVD’s, and he handed his empty 
glass to the fat man. He wanted to see what went into a cumbiamba, 
but the barman did everything quickly beneath the counter and 
handed him back the glass, brimming with the slightly frothy mix- 
ture. He took a good swallow of it and set it down, turning a little 
to his right as he did so. Standing beside him was the Indian soldier, 
his cap at an angle atop a pre-Colombian face. ‘Why does the army 
put such big visors on them?’ he wondered. 
He saw that the soldier was about to speak. “Whatever he says 
is going to turn out to be an insult,’ he warned himself, in the hope 
that this would help him to avoid possible anger later. 
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‘Do you like this place?’ the soldier said; his voice was silken. — 
‘Es simpdtico. Yes, | like it.’ S| 
‘Why?’ The dogs outside had come nearer; he could hear their 
yapping now above the laughter. ; 

‘Can you tell me why they hung that dead snake on the wall 
there?’ he found himself asking, and supposed it was to change the 
subject. But the soldier was going to be even more boring than he 
had feared. ‘I asked you why you like this cantina,’ he insisted. 

‘And I told you it was simpdtico. Isn’t that enough?’ 

The soldier tilted his head back and looked down his nose. ‘Far 
from being enough,’ he replied, his manner pedantic, his expression 
infuriating. 

The photographer returned to his drink, picked it up, slowly 
finished it off. Then he pulled out his cigarettes and offered one to 
the other. With exaggerated deliberateness the soldier reached for 
the cigarette, took it, and began to tap it on the counter. The man 
playing the guitar at last had started to sing in a small falsetto 
voice along with it, but most of the words were in a dialect the 
photographer could not understand. When the cigarettes were 
lighted, he found himself wondering who had lighted them, . . . he 
or the soldier. 

‘Just where did you come from?’ asked the soldier. 

He was not bothering to answer, but the soldier misunderstood 
even this. ‘I can see you're inventing something,’ he said, ‘and I don’t 
want to hear it.’ 

The photographer, disgusted, exclaimed: ‘Aaah!’ and ordered 
another cumbiamba. This most recent one had done something 
extraordinary to him: he felt that he had become very precise, thin 
and hard, an object made of enamel or some similar material, some- 
thing other than a living being, but intensely conscious all the same. 
‘Four ought to do the trick,’ he thought. 

The empty glass was in his hand, the fat barman was staring at 
him, and at that point he had not the slightest idea whether he had 
already drunk the fourth one or whether it was still the moment 
just after he had ordered it. He felt himself laughing, but he could 
not hear whether any sound was coming out or not. The mangled 
snake, seething with ants, had upset him a little; recognizing it, 
he had then been made aware of its smell, which he was not sure 
he had escaped even now. Here at the bar the kerosene lamp smoked 
heavily; its strong fumes choked him. ‘Gracias a Dios,’ he confided 
to the barman, handing him the glass. 

The old man who had been sitting on the crate behind them rose 
and came vaguely towards the bar. ‘Where did this come from?’ 
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said the photographer, laughing apologetically, looking at the full 
_ glass in his hand. The frenzied dogs out in the clearing yapped and 
_ howled, an exasperating sound. ‘Qué tienen esos perros?’ he de- 


- manded of the soldier. 


The old man had stopped beside them. ‘Say, Jack, I don’t mean to 


_ butt in or anything,’ he began. He was bald, sunburned; he wore 


3 Sh? ewe 


a fishnet shirt. The furrows between his ribs showed as parallel 
shadows, and irregular tufts of grey hair waved out from his chest 
between the meshes of the shirt. He stretched his lips in a smile, 


showing naked white gums. The soldier’s stance became overnon- 
_chalant; he stared at the newcomer, open hatred suddenly in his 


eyes, and gently blew the smoke from his cigarette into the old 


man’s face. 


“You from Milwaukee? Siddown.’ 

‘In a little while, thanks,’ said the photographer. 

‘A little while?’ the old man echoed incredulously, running his 
hand over the top of his head. Then he called out in Spanish to the 
one-legged boy. The photographer was thinking: ‘This is not going 
to work out right, at all. It’s just not going to work out.’ He 
wished the Negro would stop singing and the dogs would stop bark- 
ing. He looked at the glass in his hand, full of what looked like soap- 
suds. Someone tapped him on the shoulder. ‘Say, Bud, lemme give 
you a little advice.’ The old man again. ‘There’s money in this 
country if you know where to look. But the guy that finds it is the 
guy that sticks to his own kind, if you know what I mean.’ He put 
his face nearer and lowered his voice. Three skeletal fingers touched 
the photographer’s arm. ‘You take it from me, from one white man 
to another. I’m tellin’ you!’ The three fingers, dark with tobacco 
stain, lifted themselves, trembled, and dropped back. ‘These guys 
all mean trouble from the word go.’ 

The boy having both gathered up his crutch and managed to 
rise from where he had been sitting, had now arrived at the bar. 
‘Take a look at this, Jack,’ the old man said. ‘Show him,’ he told the 
boy in Spanish, and the boy, leaning on his crutch, bent over and 
rolled up the right leg of his ragged khaki shorts until he had ex- 
posed the stump of his amputated leg. It was not far below the groin; 
the scar tissue had puckered and wrinkled curiously in countless 
tiny convolutions. ‘See?’ cried the old man. “Two hundred and sixty 
tons of bananas went over that. Feel it.’ 

‘You feel it,’ said the photographer, wondering how it was possible 
for him to go on standing and talking exactly as if he were a person 
like the rest of them. (Could it be that what had happened to him 
did not show?) He turned his head and looked towards the entrance. 
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The mulatto girl was vomiting just outside. With a cry the barman 
rushed across and furiously pushed her further away, out into the - 
clearing. When he came back in he was theatrically holding his nose. 
‘That prostitute ape!’ he yelled. ‘In another minute we'd have had 
the dogs inside here.’ 

The boy was still looking expectantly at the old man, to see if | 
it was time to lower his trouser leg. “You think he got a centavo 
from them?’ said the old man sadly. 

The photographer had begun to suspect that something had gone 
very wrong inside him. He felt sick, but since he was no longer a 
living creature he could not conceive it in those terms. He had shut 
his eyes and put his hand over his face. ‘It’s going around back- 
wards,’ he said. The undrunk cumbiamba was in his other hand. 

Saying the sentence had made it more true. It was definitely going 
around backwards. The important thing was to remember that he 
was alone here and that this was a real place with real people in it. 
He could feel how dangerously easy it would be to go along with 
the messages given him by his senses, and dismiss the whole thing 
as a nightmare in the secret belief that when the breaking-point 
came he could somehow manage to escape by waking himself up. 
A little unsteadily he set his drink down on the counter. An argument 
which had arisen a while ago between the Indian soldier and his | 
sad companion had now reached its noisy stage, with the companion 
attempting to drag the soldier away from the bar against his will, 
and the soldier, his two booted legs firmly apart, breathing rapidly, 
noisily in his resistance. Suddenly there was a small, shining knife in 
his right hand, and his face assumed the look of a small boy about 
to burst into tears. The old man quickly moved around to the photo- 
grapher’s other side. ‘That guy’s bad news in any language,’ he 
muttered, gesturing nervously to the boy with the crutch as he bade 
him move out of the way. 

The photographer was saying to himself: ‘If I can hold out. If 
I can only hold out.’ The whole place was slipping away from him, 
downward and outward; the guitar strummed and the dogs barked, 
the soldier flashed his knife and pouted, the old American talked 
about caves with buried emeralds only six days up the Tupurt, the 
lamp grew redder and more smoke came out of it. He understood 
nothing except that he must stay there and suffer; to try to escape 
would be fatal. The soldier’s face was very near his own now, 
breathing black tobacco smoke at him. Languorously, with an insane 
natural coquetry, he made his long lashes tremble as he asked: ‘Why 
have you not offered me a copita? All night I have been waiting 
for you to invite me.’ The hand holding the knife hung listlessly 
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at his side; the photographer thought of a sleeping baby still clutching 
its rattle. “Si quieres . . . Qué tomas?’ he murmured, reflecting that his 
_ Shoes should be in his hand and were not; then where were they? 
| Someone had brought a large spider monkey into the cantina and was 
| forcing it to dance to the guitar’s syncopations, making it stand up- 
f right by holding its two front paws. With an air of distraught gravity 
_ it stepped about, peering this way and that, grimacing nervously at 
’ the loud peals of laughter that came from those at the bar watching 
_ its antics. The dogs, having noticed its arrival, had rushed to the 
very entrance of the cantina, where they braced themselves to shriek 
and snap with determined fury. 

___ The soldier’s drink had been bought and paid for, but he was not 
- drinking it. He was leaning far back against the bar, reclining on 
his elbow almost as though he were in bed, his eyes simple black 
slits, whispering: ‘You don’t like it here. You want to go, verdad? But 
you are afraid to go.’ 

In spite of the constant sliding away, everything had remained 
"a just as it was. It would have been better if he could have sat down. 
- ‘Oh, God,’ he asked himself. ‘Am I going to be able to stand this?’ 

‘Why are you afraid to go?’ pursued the other tenderly, smiling 
so that the photographer could admire his small, perfect teeth. The 
photographer laughed silently, did not reply. 

The face of the soldier, ovoid, honey-coloured, so near to his, 

moved now with consummate smoothness into another face, that 
of a general. (‘Si, mi general,’ with stiff bigotes sprouting from 
beneath the nostrils, almond eyes, black, deadly with a delicate 
lust, the uniform svelte, plaited steel riding crop in hand, sharpened 
spurs shining by the anklebone. ‘Bien, mi general.’ Lying on the 
hot barrack mattress, tarde tras tarde, the soldier had dreamed of 
being the general. Which mountain village had he said he was from? 
How long had he been talking?) 
: ‘ ..and that day alone they killed forty-one pigs before my eyes. 
~ There in the corral. Me hizo algo; no sé... ’ His smile was apologetic, 
- intimate; he lowered his eyes imperceptibly, made the effort and 
raised them again to look at the photographer in such a way that, 
since they were wider than before, they glistened. ‘I never forgot 
it; I don’t know why.’ 

Between them the gold-toothed girl came sliding, her hands 
wriggling over her head, her hips circling, her thin voice shouting: 
‘Ahii! Ahii! El fandango de la Guajira!’ The soldier must have pushed 
her, for all at once she slapped him. But it was happening very slowly. 
How could it take the soldier so long to bring up his knife, and as 
he raised his hand, how could the stupid girl wait that way before 
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screaming and ducking aside? Even so, the blade caught her only | 
on the arm; she was in the middle of the floor kneeling on the sand, — 
moaning: ‘He cut me! O, God! He cut me!’ And because the man who | 
had been dancing with the spider monkey let go of it to get as quickly - 
as all the others to the bar, the beast toddled over to the girl and dis- 
tractedly wrapped one long hairy arm around her neck. But then — 
the photographer was being roughly jostled, his bare feet were 
being stepped on as everyone tried to get at the soldier and disarm 
him. (A demon mask shiny with venom, a voice of barbed wire that 
rasped: ‘Os mato a todos! A todos!’) 

It was exactly nineteen steps from the place where he had stood 
to the trunk of a small papaya tree in front of the entrance. The 
tree was not yery strong; it swayed slightly as he leaned against it. 
The dogs were yelping now from inside the cantina. Here the air 
was sweet and almost cool; the faintest glimmer of morning was 
in the sky and water behind the landing. ‘I must start to walk,’ he 
told himself; it seemed important to believe it. The shouts and 
screams inside the cantina were growing in volume, and people were 
beginning to call to one another from the doors of their huts. The 
landing platform was empty, . . . just boards and no railings. Shuffling 
along with great care because he was not used to going barefoot, 
he followed what he thought was the path he had taken earlier, 
through the undergrowth back down to the river’s edge, and there 
was the punt, mud-beached in the mangroves. 

It was easy to get in, easy to untie the rope, and easy (for the 
level of the water had risen considerably since the craft had been 
left) to pry it loose from the shelf of mud where it rested. But once 
he was floating among the now nearly visible trunks and branches, 
bumping against them and being spun to face first the dark chaotic 
riverbank and then the wide whitening emptiness of open sky and 
water, he understood dimly that it was not going to be possible to 
pole his way back to the beach whence he had come, since the tide 
was still coming in. It was a comforting thought, he decided, because 
it meant that everything was going ahead instead of backwards. A 
minute later he was floating quietly by the base of the landing: people 
were running around the clearing. Quickly he lay down flat on the 
bottom of the punt, and there he stayed, looking straight up at the 
grey sky, hoping in this way to remain invisible until he had been 
carried out of sight, beyond Tapiama. 

It was going to be one of those stillborn tropical days, when there 
would be no sun, no wind, no clouds— because the entire sky was 
enfolded in one vast suffocating blanket of cloud—when nothing 
at all would happen save that hourly it would grow hotter until an 
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_ approximate dusk came along. Already the eastern side of the sky 
_ was the hot side, arching above the flatness of the swampland. The 
_ punt scarcely moved now, the channel having broadened into this 
_ wide marshy lake. The photographer lay still and groaned. Little by 
_ little the fear that someone might see him gave way to the hope that 
_ what current there was might propel the craft in the direction of the 
shore rather than out towards the wilderness of water and tiny 
_ islands; sometimes, even though suffering be implicit in it, contact 
_ with others is preferable to the terror of solitude and the unknown. 
He laid an arm over his eyes to shield them from the corrosive grey 
_ light that beat down upon him from the spaces above. The other 
hand lay in the ashes of last night’s fire. And he floated in utter 
_ silence on the calm bosom of the lagoon, not stirring as the morning 
hours moved along, but growing increasingly conscious of the in- 
-fernal seething of the cumbiambas in his brain, a seething which 
expressed itself as a senseless nightmare imposed from without, in 
the face of which he could only be totally passive. It was an invisible 
Rsectacle whose painful logic he followed with the entire fibre of his 
being, without, however, once being given a clear vision of what 
agonizing destinies were at stake. 

Sometime toward mid-morning the punt grazed a submerged root 
and was swung into an eddyless pool in the shelter of the vegetation 
near the shore. Here fierce flies stung him, and from among the 
leaves high above, a talking bird remarked casually, over and over 
again: ‘Idigaraga. Idigaraga. Idigaraga.’ 

It was no particular consolation to him, so intent was he on the 
obscure drama being enacted within him, to hear human voices pre- 
sently, or to feel the craft being seized by the hands of someone splash- 
ing in the water alongside. Only when several people had climbed 
in and crouched chattering around him did he move his arm and 
squint up at them. Five young men, all of whom looked remarkably 
alike, surrounded him. Water dripped down upon him from their 
naked bodies. He shut his eyes again: it was too unlikely a scene. 
During this time one of them dived overboard, was gone a short 
while, and returned with a green coconut whose top he had sliced 
off. He began to let the water dribble into the photographer’s face, 
whereupon the photographer partially sat up and drank the rest 
of it. In a minute he looked around at them again, and said: ‘Are you 
brothers?’ : 

‘Si, si,’ they chorused. This was for some reason a consolation. 
‘Hermanos,’ he sighed. sliding down into the ashes again. Then he 
added desperately, hoping they could still hear him: ‘Please take 
me to Rio Martillo.’ 
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It had been a brief interlude of clarity. Now they poled the punt 
back out under the hot sky, letting him lie there and moan as he 
liked. At one point he felt he must try to explain that he would 
give them each seventy-five centavos for their trouble, but they 
giggled and pushed him back down. 

‘My shoes!’ he cried. ‘There are no shoes,’ they told him. ‘Lie still.’ 

‘And when we get to the beach,’ he panted, seizing a brown ankle 
beside his face, ‘how will you get me to Rio Martillo?’ “We are not 
going to any beach,’ they replied. ‘We go through the swamp and the 
canal.’ 

He lay still a while, trying to dissociate himself from the irra- 
tional ideas boiling up in his head. ‘Is this the way to Rio Martillo?”’ 
he demanded, thrusting himself up a little and gasping, trying to 
see beyond the enclosing thicket of brown legs and arms, and feeling 
a deep unreasoned shame at having once again accepted defeat. 
They laughed, pushed him gently down to the floor, and went on 
rhythmically poling the craft eastward. ‘The factory chimney,’ they 
said to one another, pointing into the distance. His mind took him 
back to the quiet region by the riverbank where the small bird had 
spoken, high up in the trees, and he heard again the ridiculous con- 
versational tone. ‘Idigaraga,’ he said aloud, imitating perfectly its 
voice and intonation. There was an explosion of mirth around 
him. One of the youths took his arm, shook it lightly. “You know 
that bird?’ he said. ‘It is a very comic bird. It goes to the nests of 
other birds and wants to sit there, and when the other birds fight 
with it and drive it away, it sits down in the same tree there and 
says: “‘Idigaraga.” That means: “Iri garagua, nadie me quiere, nobody 
likes me.” And it says it over and over, until they make it go farther 
away so they can’t hear it any more. You said it just right. Say it 
again.’ ‘Si, si,’ the others agreed, ‘otra vez!’ 

The photographer had no intention of saying it again. His shame 
at having accepted defeat already troubled him less. It was hard 
in his present condition to fit the bird correctly into the pattern, but 
he knew it had to be done. 

When the Compafifa Azucarera Riomartillense blew a long blast 
on its whistle to announce the advent of noon, the sound hovered 
for an instant over the empty swampland like an invisible trail of 
smoke. ‘Las doce,’ said one of the brothers. A great black and gold 
dragonfly came skimming across the water and lighted on the photo- 
grapher’s bare foot. After raising and lowering its wings twice, it 


was away again on its crooked course, curving and swooping over 
the lagoon towards Tapiama. 
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Louis MacNeice 


INDIAN VILLAGE 


Whatever it is that jigs and gleams — 
Flickering lizard, courting bird— 

For which I could not, had I even 

One hour to implement my dreams, 
Devise one new and apposite word, 
Might yet prove heaven this side heaven, 


Viz. life. Euripides was right 

To say ‘whatever glints’ (or dances), 
Thus answering those who mark the spot 
Meticulously in black and white 

And who, contemptuous of the chances, 
Divorce the ever from the what. 


So here, beneath this pepperpot temple, 

Black buffalo gaping from the pond, 

The sunset purples walls of mud 

While hard and gnarled grow smooth and simple 
And hunkered peasants gaze beyond 

Their hookahs at that orb of blood 


Which founders towards its rising day, 
: A one-eyed starer with a knife, 

| A ranter flushed with fire and wine; 
When we shall also rise and say 

| A small piece but our own, and life, 
Whatever it is, must leap and shine. 
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Stephen Spender 


INSTRUCTIONS 


First. You have to follow 
A thread that leads you through 
A labyrinth of streets 
Staring at you from windows 
Howling at you from cars. 

But do not imagine 
At the centre, a square, 
Roofed over, shut in on all sides, 
A Way In but no Way Out, 
Bellowing only with minotaur. 
Minotaur is everywhere. 
Minotaur is in your head. 


Next. Hold tight to the thread 

In your hand. But do not imagine 
At last it leads up 

Into all light outside. 

Is it not already white? 

Or—look again — perhaps red? 
White and red. Intertwining 
Streets in your head 

With all light outside. 

It is all you will get! 


Next. When what will seem to you night, 
Finally blots out your sight 

Then you'll explode. 

Turned inside out 

You'll show I AM for all to read. 

Perhaps I AM all light outside 

Perhaps I AM the streets in the head 
Minotaur roaring through 

Labyrinth, again and again. 


Do not imagine, though, 
Whatever may be decided, 
That you will ever know! 
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Norman MacCaig 


STUDENT IN A LIBRARY 


You gather shades, but how to get them home? 
They resist such wooing or such hectoring, 
Ranging the atmosphere of their own selves — 
With hospitable gestures; but anything 

You say to them drives them off, to sit and gaze 
At the plenum of their own possibilities. 


And that’s to say, themselves. Not Narcissus 
Depended his face over the handsome pool 

With more ferocious self-regard than they: 

Not mooning boys, they filled their ambience full, 
And how could they look beyond it? They were what 
Experience is, exploded to a thought. 


How can you pile such transmutations up 

To saunter off with, hugged beneath your arm? 

A glass of water needs the glass, but they 

Have made what holds them their own selves. A charm 
May keep the devil away, bring good luck in: 

They are the charm, you just the magician. 


I see your mind insert its sensitive 

Extensions between time’s strata. Prise away, 
There’s nothing fossil there that you look for. 

These ponderables are the strata, which inlay 

Only their evidence. They are the holy well 

That’s troubled at times, and they’re your prison cell. 


Their influences betray them, like blind stars, 
And can be noticed. Measure them and go, 
Not with a star in your pocket, but with these 
Appetencies and existences to show 

How aberrations of exploding suns 

Area logic of the machine, by which it runs. 
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Quiet dust sifts through the decorum of the place 
That’s contradicted by these violent selves. 

The librarian surfaces through catalogues 

And, servile ghost, leads you between the shelves 
And reaches down what never could be made 

As ghost as he or as servile a shade. 


You put that still explosion on the desk, 
Look at the fly-leaf, turn a page or two, 
Want, and dismiss the want, a cigarette. 
Two desks away a star beyond your view 
Tirelessly circles. With a patient face 
You read, ‘Page 1’ and step out into space. 


EXPLICIT SNOW 


First snow is never all the snows there were 
- Come back again, but novel in the sun 
As though a newness had but just begun. 


It does not fall as rain does from nowhere 
Or from that cloud spinnakered on the blue, 
But from a place we feel we could go to. 


As a great actor steps, not from the wings, 
But from the play’s extension; all he does 
Is move to the seen from the mysterious — 


And his performance is the first of all— 
The snow falls from its implications and 
Stages pure newness on the uncurtained land. 


And the hill we’ve looked out of existence comes 


Vivid in its own language; and this tree 
Stands self-explained, its own soliloquy. 
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1 oe Enright 
WORDS WITHOUT SONGS 


Perhaps they found no subject big enough for it? 

The Enlightened lay exhausted, his avatars limp with praise. 
For small talk—servants, houses, cars. And that, 

They guessed, would hardly pass in black and white. 


Some pinched persistent authors carried on: 

Through seaside outings, office marvels, tennis afternoons, 

They reached their climax in some common prince’s union to 
some average princess. 


But most, who felt the atavistic twitch of penmanship, 

Could see that politics were best— the game of words — 

In that small world, where no one paid too high a price. 

An odd police chief murdered, or a graceful exile for some 
bigger shot: 

Just cross a frontier, you become a man misunderstood, 

If those misunderstand as well, then cross the frontier back. 

They knew the larger powers would always save them 

From the larger powers. 


On top of that? Perhaps some dealings with linguistics, 

The interesting swear-words of the countryside, 

The nice united niceness of the nations, the easy thrills of our 
atomic age... 


That art could thus lie down and die! — 

With no committee formed about its bed, 

Not one old sloppy candle weeping at its head. 

Take solace where you find it. In your gardener, say — 

For bed and board, he chops the jungle from your square of 
lawn. 

Perhaps he’ll keep the queer old habit just BVO 
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Surprised at night, 

The rickshaw driver 

Slithers from the carriage, 
Hurls himself upon the saddle. 


With what violence he peddles 
Slapbang into the swarming night, 
Neon skidding off his cheekbones! 
Madly he makes away 
In the wrong direction. 
I tap his shoulder nervously. 
Madly he turns about 
Between the taxis and the trams, 
Makes away electric-eyed 

- In another wrong direction. 


How do! star in that opium dream? 
A hulking red-faced ruffian 

Who beats him on his bony back, 
Cursing in the tongue of demons. 

But when we're there 

He grumbles mildly over his wage, 
Like a sober man, 

Aman who has had no recent visions. 
The poor wake up quickly. 


INSEG TS 


Chokes in the jungle of my arm, 
Diminutive, a dragonfly. 

Wealth, not the hollow eyes of want, 
This is the vision that must terrify. 


Under the smiling lamp 

A mass of life lies down to die. 

Moths, sample snippets of a finished stamp 
—On ivory ground a brush’s yellow tip— 

Lost wings, the droppings from a master loom. 
One spasm ends an epoch’s craftsmanship. 
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If we do not observe, who will? © 
Will anything observe or mourn for us? 


I wear a beetle, small bronze brooch, 
Green-gold the patina of meagre hours, 
Against my shirt’s coarse twill— 

Gaily to meet its death, or ours, 
Despite the din of this abstracted mill. 


Outside, the night sky hangs above us both, 
A giant’s foot, free from the smallest cares. 
The trees are thickly interlaced: 

We elbow through the jungle’s choking hairs. 


Hilary Corke 


SAILING TO INDIA 


To sail to India, it is necessary first 
To pay a visit to the India Office. 
Pants pressed, your best romantic smile 
Pasted lightly over your naturally 
Grave features, ascend the upper stair, 
Discreetly carpeted, high over 
The London planes in a Belgravia square. 
Knock at the door inscribed MR MARGOLIOUTH. 
He will be waiting for you there. 


Sir, sailing to India is a serious matter, 
Not to be taken lightly. No, Mister 
Margoliouth. We issue no tourist visa. 
Who sails to that land, it is for no quick 
Rubberneck round the bazaars and casual dekko 
At the elephant temple, but must come with breast 
Glass-fronted where our customs officers 
May watch his true heart beat, and will (if we will) 
To rock in our silk and saffron sheets for ever. 
Yes, Mister Margoliouth. Whoever comes, 
Leaves no clocks and cousins in the bank, 
Tap-roots in Cumberland or Bayswater, 
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But cuts adrift, and openly in his baggage 

Packs all to the last dream and penny, 

And to our ports declares it. Yes, Mister 
Margoliouth. You are glib, young man, you are glib 
With your Yes and No and with your Mister Margoliouth; 
But I have questions, sir, have questions to ask you. 
Sir, have you sailed to Maryland, Minsk, Mecca, 
Lenz, Luxembourg, Lwow, Lichtenstein, Liberia, 
Ethiopia, Van Diemen’s Land, Cathay — 

None, I have sailed nowhere. Well, come, 

That’s good for a start, for you must understand, 
Any young man proposing to sail to India 

Must show a virgin passport. Best he has walked 
Freely his own tight island shore to shore; 

But not to begun travellers our entry permit. 

No, sir. No, and an exit permit to none: 

There is no exit permit. None, Mister 

Margoliouth? Regard the plane-trees, sir: 

Their prickled bobbles jig, their draught-board barks 
Strip to sooty November, but you will never 

Never again young man observe the plane-trees’ 
Boiserie upon the ice-glare sky, 

Once you have taken passage to summery India. 
Out of your Northern blanket tossed like spring 

We make you free of all our spice and bells, 

Our salvia-petticoated hills like knees 

Drawn up in sleep against the peacock tide 

Lapping at noon, our silver butterflies, 

And the slow drift upon the Brahmaputra 

Of cedar barges riding low with tea, 

With snuff, turmeric— Ah, my friend, my dear— 
Have we not woods where all the flowers talk tongues, 
And springs gush from the tree and the soft-fingered 
Sad-eyed apes lay petals on your hair, 

And do we not make you free of them, and all 

Our cool nun-haunted cloisters, and of our domes, 
Towers, deer-parks, do we not make you— 

Free, yes, free! Then do we not in this, 

Having no need of you, risking indeed 

Whatever darkness you may breed or bring... . 
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Sailing to India with all boats burnt, 
Beside the snow-capped islands tipped with fire, 
a Over the creamy waves and sapphire streams, 
Through the tall palm-trees sprouting from the sea, 
2 On this most laughing morning skimmed between 
oe Twin ivory watch-towers at the harbour-bar, 
a And leapt all naked into India, 
Our red flag flying and on the flashing deck 
Trumps of the marine band in their white-washed hats— 
And oh! the thunder of the kettle-drums 
And surge of gunfire in the expectant bay! 


Diana Witherby 


TIME AND A LIFE 


I lived in want a hundred years 

And every day the autumn sun 

Came and went among the mounds, 

The sandy burrows on a hill, 

Where roots were twined as pale as string. 
In woods beyond the rays of grief 
Transfixed my time in silent shafts, 

There was no wind to blow down love, 

It took a century to fall. 


But suddenly my age was changed, 
Beginning with the stars and storm 
Falling on the mountain moss, 

An infancy was left behind, 

A pool beside the rocky roar! 

And, miles above, the tearing sky 
Unfolded, darkly hyacinth, 

And as I crossed the cobbled yard 

I seized the twitching northern straws 
And spun them into mantled gold. 
My time was like the rainlit shine, 
The drops that dazzled on the gorse, 
Each moment glittered spark and sheen 
Among the velvet and the quills. 
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Ah, then how easily I turned, 

When zig-zag dreams of afternoon, 
And murmurs from the minty maze 
Were filling all my summer’s time! 

I lay on trefoil in the fields, 

And far away the gardens strayed 

A whiteness near the blue-maned corn. 
So, came the day when youth was past, 
A passionate migration stirred 

The tilting swallows’ map-veined wings, 
I saw them gather, knew them gone, 
But I was tranquil in the dusk 

While they pursued another heat. 


Now, in my half-shut doze of age, 

Where a perspective should extend 

And meadows light some squares from mist, 
Only my beating heart is left. 

Suns in the thinning sky recede 

And fallen timber marks the frost. 

Only my heart remains for time, 

Beating and beating through the world. 


George MacBeth 


THE POETRY OF EDMUND WALLER 


A few fresh metaphors arranged with grace 
And sense of fitness to enrich the space 
Where each pat phrase, each figure, fits its place, 


Wilt and soon wither; but the whole design, 
Where images strike roots inside the line, 
Echoes to rhythm, sap that runs like wine. 


This living grammar, and this liquid sound, 
‘Reformed our numbers’. Words’ crude edges ground 
Before their scansion, but were shaped and bound 
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By Waller. If baroque verse thrives on strife 
Between the poise of rhyme, and rage of life, 
(Braced verse’s tightrope frayed by passion’s knife) 


Palladian poets who prefer stiff will, 
Balanced on their slim spiders’ webs of skill, 
Must move by moral fibre, or keep still. 


Sweet Waller, one of these, always well-stressed 
And pointed in his art, like all the rest, 
Answers now for those stories he suppressed. 


So, since he praised both king and commonwealth, 
Intrigued for marriage, and betrayed, by stealth, 
Two friends and plotters, yet preserved his health, 


Craven, his speeches to the parliament 
Imply that his poor talents were ill-spent 
In changing sides. Yet changing may have lent 


Essential echoes to those bare verse rooms 
Which, otherwise, like hollow honeycombs, 
Would lack rich fillings, gathered from sweet blooms. 


Philip O'Connor 


MOTHER 


Mother 

when your fat body waltzed 

in our slum, dodging the dirt, dodging the gloom 
with as rare an elan as an upward flight 

done straight across the morning sky 

where all the birds create 

flowers of order, songs of grace, 

—waltzed, the big tummy swaying 

and the dark eyes laughing you left 

an onion of grief still unpeeled for me. 
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For the things they did after you— 
their aesthetic achievements, their fine voices, 
their sculptures and paintings and music all 
of them somehow lacked that lack 
of effort, of grimness: that moment 
like the point of a petal from which all lines descend 
into time, 
and that vision you gave of a star as your true heart 
in its wandering heavens. 


After you—bulbous mother— 

they weighed, and they thought, 

and considered, and bought, 

and dealt, and were related; 

and counted all the other beads 

of sorry deeds 

of society; and you— bright mother— 

you danced, with the most graceful badness, 
and you sang, with an entrancing dissonance, 
and you spoke: like the voice in my throat. 


So it is lam gone with you, 

gone in your faraway lack of a place, 

in your brilliant non-existence; while they move, 
cursing, this inefficient social package 

from storeroom to storeroom. 

Never mind. The strings will loosen. 

The package unpack. The paper fall. 

The wind blow, 

the gale rise like a Bach organ, 

the stars seethe forward to my congregation 
in them with you: an imagination — Mother— 
that gives me joy. 

Dead one. 
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trangers divided by uncharted and bleak spaces brought sud- 

denly so near they might hear each other’s heart beat. The 
first meeting at the hall had been stuffed with formalities, sur- 
rounded by all the committee members and functionaries and well- 
wishers. Now they met at close quarters, on guard, wary and 
sensitive. 

The new medical superintendent, Dr Magdalena du Plessis, had 
come into the small District Hospital precisely at eight o’clock for 
her morning round. Everyone in the humdrum level of the hospital's 
daily work was ready to size her up, the patients and staff, and the 
floor-scrubber who had finished his task an hour before, and even 
the gay little club-foot gardener. They were all Zulus, sharp in their 
manner of scrutinizing a stranger under shaded lashes. What they 
took in of Magdalena made them pause and a quiver went through 
them as if a thin mist shadow had passed over the sun and as sud- 
denly vanished. They noted with the sureness of instinct the un- 
daunted look in her eyes, blue eyes, alive and full of fire, blue of a 
flame that startles you in the heart of a fire, or of frost by moon- 
light. They felt uncomfortable. 

Before they had seen her she had been something general and 
average in their conversation—the Boer Woman. Just as ‘Govern- 
ment’ was a little sunless man in the enormous heart of a concrete 
building, so ‘Government’ was sending them an amorphous Boer 
Woman to take over from the retiring English doctor. They had 
called him ‘Weaver-bird’ for his eyes were so shaggy a finch could 
build its nest in them. A tangible man—one could feel him, savour 
his weaknesses and cast him into tale or jibe. Now a living spark in 
the sky-coloured eyes of the new doctor at once shattered the 
muffling vagueness of the picture they had formed, making them 
uneasy. They did not much note that she was small and pale and 
exquisitely neat in her white uniform, her hands slender and long- 
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fingered and a slight smile touching her mouth that was disarming | 


but also disconcerting. 
Dr Magdalena du Plessis entered the female ward and there they 
met. The other woman was her chief assistant in the District Hos- 


pital, Sister Scholastica. 


The Sister stepped lightly down the ward aisle smiling brilliantly _ 


and they exchanged a brisk though friendly greeting. Beside her 
superior, the Zulu woman was gorgeous in every way, sumptuous. 
She was young, or rather ageless, big and full-figured and a high 
bloom on her dark chocolate skin, large bold eyes centring to 
glittering blackness and her teeth incomparably pure and white. 

‘Is there anything exceptional?’ the doctor asked. 

‘Nothing but the exceptional cold,’ Sister Scholastica laughed. 
‘The pipes are still frozen.’ 

‘And no water in the kitchen?’ 

‘Only hot from the cylinder, but we should have the supply 
through in half-an-hour.’ 

The doctor studied the report sheet, glancing at the black faces of 
the patients against the white of their pillows. All were tense but 
mute, steeled by the endurance against pain and the patience of 
their race. All watched her like two rows of gargoyles but as they 
met the steely, impersonal glance of their new doctor they were 
confused. No longer the Boer Woman—they would call her One 
who Watches from Beyond the Fire. It would imply that they 
might never understand or admit her intimacy but beware of her. 

She now took the west side and went easily from bed to bed 
followed by Sister Scholastica and two frightened young nurse-aids. 
The sun shone bright but thin across the ward, probing through 
curtainless windows with a pitiless light into every corner of the 
long, bleak and sad room. Sad with silent pain and endurance and 
the memories of death. The feel of the ward in a few moments 
shuddered on her senses and, as she went on, sent her heart down 
into numb deeps. The beds had been smartened up with clean cover- 
lets, but under their hygienic surface was a different order of reality 


—of unwashed bodies, dirt and stench. She flipped back a corner ° 


and clenched her teeth. There were faked temperature charts too, 
obvious in a moment. Each card had been traced in to date with 
flourishing zig-zags, as if the ritual were enough without the mean- 
ing. Dr du Plessis had heard before of this failing, been forewarned 
by the Provincial Medical chief, Dr Graham, but the impact had 
not then shaken her as it did now. What made it possible, and was a 
faked chart a deception or an illusion? She held down the outburst 
rising in her and stood a moment with one hand pressed on the fore- 
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head of an old woman sunk in a stupor of fever. 
‘We will come back to her,’ she said, quiet but suppressed. Sister 


~ Scholastica made a pencil note. Her eyes were dilated and she could 


feel her own pulse drumming in her ears. She hoped the round 
would go off without an upheaval. And after that—well, after that 
the responsibility for everything in the hospital would fall on the 
white woman. Any failing, and one could always answer— ‘But you 
did not tell me, you did not give orders, it is not in the Hospital 
rules.’ 

She had assumed a self-soothing confidence that the new doctor 
might turn out as easy-going as old ‘Weaver-bird’. He did not believe 
in mollycoddling the patients and treated them with what he called 
‘Kaffir psychology’ —large potions of bright-coloured liquid and an 
invariable hypodermic injection, even if only of sterile water. It 
was a misplaced hope. This little medico was not likely to be easy- 
going. She could see it in the slight quiver of her nostrils and chiefly 
in those eyes which could ring sharp blows. Strange that she said 
nothing. At the end of the row was a bed behind screens, the patient 
an old Indian woman, set apart from the Zulus by the barrier of race 
but more so by shadows sifting over her of death. She lay half 
exposed in filthy blankets; a spasm ran through her, wrenching up 
the sinews of her neck. Alone, she was fighting out the last unequal 
battle of a pinched life. Sister Scholastica quickly pulled up the dis- 
ordered blankets, tucked down the coverlet and turned over the 
soiled pillow; lively in each movement, efficient, but dropping back 
the lolling grey head heartlessly. 

‘Everything possible has been done for her,’ she said with pro- 
fessional detachment. ‘But she is dying.’ 

There once more was the unreal zig-zag of a temperature chart 
—an incantation to science—and less scientific, the putrid smell 
rising from the bed. In what seemed a lucid moment the woman 
steadied her gaze and stared gauntly up at the white doctor, moving 
her lips soundlessly. 

‘Terrible,’ Magdalena whispered to herself. 

She dismissed the sister and her two aids and walked back alone 
to the office. From the door she caught a last glance of the mag- 
nificent Zulu woman. She was handing out linen to the nurses, 
supple and balanced, smiling. Immaculate in every detail of her 
person, her veil crisp and snowy, brown shoes gleaming, dignity in 
the purple shoulder straps and a stiff white belt braced to the sound- 
ness and grace of her figure. Such a paragon could glide above mere 
trifles in the female ward. Where was the illusion and where the 


essence? 
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The office enclosed her again in the same bleakness and chill she 
had left behind in the ward, bare white walls, paper and rubbish in 
the fire-grate and an ink-stained desk with nothing on it but a dry 
crusted inkpot. Dr du Plessis put down the report sheet and sat — 
staring through and past it. What to do— where to begin? She had 
the feeling this place was not true and her actions would become 
clogged down as in a dream. Her sense of order was violently af- 
fronted; if only she could turn the whole hospital upside down to 
let in breath and daylight. She would like to strip Sister Scholastica 
of her rank and see her start down on her knees again scrubbing and 
washing and cleaning. Scholastica! what a name, and what a facade. 
No, she was bound to deal gently with the staff, to know and under- 
stand and sympathize. Chief of all the resplendent Sister. A difficult 
assignment — was what Dr Graham had said. ‘You are not going to 
find things plain sailing and our future plans will depend on you, on 
your success with the place. It is not one of our bright spots. We 
want to rebuild, double or treble its capacity to take off some of the 
load on the central hospitals. A lot will depend on you.’ 

‘Aren’t you expecting too much from me, Dr Graham?’ she had 
parried. 

‘No. We are asking a great deal, but not too much.’ 

Then he had pushed away his papers, clearing everything from 
the space between them and spoken to her directly but drily, think- 
ing carefully. Through his words came a secret warmth, a fanati- 
cism, and not for the mere practical success of his profession. She 
had glimpsed in him something of the zeal that went beyond a man’s 
work and took on its own life. 

“You speak the language, Magdalena, it is a great advantage but it 
does not mean you understand a Zulu. There’s no pattern and there 
are no easy answers. There are no shortcuts, for them or for us. I 
want you to remember this always in handling staff especially. We 
are short on everything, short on personnel, on training and short 
above all on quality. We can’t afford to lose a nurse or let a single 
one slip back on her training. I will try to send you staff but you 
must Keep them, help them along, raise their quality. And don’t be 
impatient—in them we can see our own faults. 

‘Magdalena, we take unconsciously what has come to us over 
thousands of years, what a smart platform speaker calls civilization. 
I'm not going to be smart, but dealing with your problem you must 
build on what exists and not on what you wish for. Only people are 
real; remember the qualities we have in common and build on them. 
You can say love is something shared by all humans, mother love 
and sexual and family love. We can almost take them for granted, 
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_ being born to them. Also love of life and the instinct of mutual 
_ defence in the herd. But some qualities we value are not natural. In 
fact they are so strange and contrary to the savage native instincts 
of a human that they can take root only at the cost of changing him 
utterly; they force him into new paths. By the same token, he can 
shed them at will and slip back into the old savagery. One of them 
is pity, and another is truth. They can never be taken for granted. 
We can be ruthless and we all lie, ] mean in the darkest and most 
lamentable sense. It is a bit too easy to condemn a Zulu for being a 
bad white man. And difficult, maybe a bit too difficult for our 
generation, to wait and help him over. He will make the grade, of 
course. But when? When will Euripides and Aristotle be an uncon- 
scious part of his soul? And likewise Jesus and Avicen, Augustine, 
Galen, Erasmus and Milton and Newton. ... ? 

She had looked at him with such an expression of amazement 
that he stopped and smiled wrily, abashed at having so ponderously 
- lectured his young and pretty colleague. But he held to his point 
and repeated quietly, ‘Pity and truth. You see what I mean?’ 

‘I think I do,’ she had replied and got up to leave. 

She had not known whether to resent Dr Graham’s homily. Of 
course he had meant her to be forbearing, patient to build up 
civilized standards especially among her own staff. He saw the 
medical service in scientific terms but also as an outpost of the spirit. 
Still, she could not help feeling his words had been pointed also at 
her personally. He from his British standpoint was reminding her, an 
Afrikaner, of the greater things in their common lineage. Did he 
think her in danger of forgetting them? Truth and pity—had the 
British always remembered? Granted the barbarian was merciless 
and perfidious, Norseman and Germani as much as Zulus and Mata- 
bele. But what of the civilized conqueror and the modern ruler? Dr 
Graham raised instead the personal issue; he referred this most 
sacred of human bonds to each one’s inner conscience. He knew 
her well and had backed her through Medical School with a state 
scholarship. He had a right to use her Christian name. And now he 
had sent her to this terribly exacting assignment with a heavy 
charge, to remember her humanity more than her race, the great- 
ness of past generations and not the narrowness of the present. 


The new doctor brought changes: into the wards by personal 
example. She sat all night through the crisis of the old fever-bitten 
woman; kept her warm against the frosty night, saw to the chang- 
ing of a sweat-soaked shift, and by all the limited means available 
she exploited the flickering strength left in a worn frame. At alter- 
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nate periods she sent the sister and nurses heavy-eyed to bed and 
stayed herself, feeling the pulse stagger on like a tired foot-traveller 
nearing home on the rim of some vast valley beyond which there 
was nothing. 

She sometimes kept up a quiet run of talk, in Zulu but mostly in 
English, to tell the nurses exactly what she was doing, describing 
the patient’s condition and its causes. And she was trying all the 
while to evoke a response, to stir them beyond what seemed a 
passive duty. Despite their presence her heart could not escape out 
of an infinite loneliness. When the response came it was unexpected. 
She had dismissed the youngest nurse-aid in the cold dark hour 
before dawn and suddenly the girl took her hand for an instant in 
both hers and squeezed it. A little gesture of tenderness or gratitude 
or love and she smiled, looking into the round black face and 
glistening eyes. Neither of them spoke. 

The old woman lived and they said in the ward, ‘She belongs to 
the Doctor.’ The Indian woman died. She had no relations. Nobody 
knew where she was born or where she had come from. But she 
died in a clean bed and the wife of a trader came in and burnt 
josstick incense near her as she lay peacefully near her end. 

The patients were washed. Oil drums hammered into rough 
braziers were lit at sundown and carried to glow all night in the 
wards so that the night nurse stayed on duty and was not perished 
with cold. 

Sister Scholastica approved of the changes. She took much of the 
credit for them to herself and flounced about for a few days with 
an added air of authority. She scolded the junior staff for any lapse 
from doctor’s orders. When she sold food from the hospital kitchen 
to her numerous hangers-on it was no longer slapped into filthy 
billy-cans and jam tins. The containers had to be hygienic, the bread 
wrapped. To the patients in the men’s ward who habitually com- 
plained of being starved she now had the final withering answer. 
‘The doctor says so. If you eat more you will die—ask her yourself.’ 
They were silent. 

Magdalena’s rounds of the wards were eagerly awaited and the 
men in particular, keen but friendly-eyed, watched for the first sign 
of a slip. They liked to draw her into a long-winded discussion on 
some trivial point and smiled at the sharpness of her wisdom or her 
use of the language. Such a woman was beyond description, her 
spirit like a flying blade and understanding unmeasured as a pool 
in which lived the two-headed snake. In her presence they made no 
complaint and sweated out their pain in silence. Better death than 
the weakness of a groan. If they saw at her side the open book of 
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Sister Scholastica’s smiling face they did not betray their thoughts. 

The Sister knew in her heart it could not last. No human being, 
let alone a slim small woman, could stand the pace set by the doc- 
tor. She would be up most of the night and start again at dawn. All 
afternoon she attended to the hundreds of out-patients who streamed 
to her clinic. Her regime of washing was wearing out the staff and 
driving the patients to despair; her discipline had everybody on 
edge. The sheer terror and mystery of her sudden success began to 
attract patients from beyond the radius of the District Hospital. 
Each morning except Sundays they would be huddled in their 
greasy blankets on the stoep to see the One who Watches from 
Beyond the Fire. 

The more she attempted the more they overwhelmed her. The 
staff resigned their will and initiative and their very thoughts to 
her. There was no longer the need for them to remember anything 
since she was the final repository of all knowledge. She refused to 
concede to primordial custom by even a pretence of divining sick- 
ness. New patients expected a doctor, whether white or black, to 
know their ills by magical incantation, so that when Magdalena 
asked bluntly what was the matter they lied and twisted, giving her 
the double task of penetrating the disguise and then of laying open 
the true symptoms. 

Sister Scholastica was grateful, she was lost in admiration for her 
new superior whom she at once raised as an idol, bringing her an 
adoration touched with awe. She could not imagine how the Hos- 
pital had carried on without her. The club-foot gardener would 
come grinning to the kitchen door to ask whether he must water 
the peas or plant carrots and her brain did not register the question. 

‘Go and ask the Doctor,’ was her reply before the words were out. 
In the days of old ‘Weaver-bird’ she had tyrannized patients with 
the threat of having them washed in cold water; under the new 
regime her attitude underwent a revolution and now she made it a 
special favour to let a patient off a washing. Inside of a week she 
had subsided again with barely a jolt into a tolerable though subtly 
changed complacency. Punctual, immaculate and splendid as ever, 
still a larger glow seemed to radiate from her pride in a task beauti- 
fully done. 

The hard, irksome details crammed into her head during training 
had long since grown blurred, rubbed down in memory, but she 
remained intuitively practical through routine and was capable of 
rising calmly to an emergency. All she need do then was to watch 
the doctor. And if the doctor was not present, who was any the 
worse or the wiser if she did nothing? 
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The Sister lay in bed on a Saturday night comfortably relaxed in 
mind and body. The hospital slipped out of her thoughts, the 
crowded wards, patients on mattresses between the beds. Sleep was 


sliding sensuously upon her. Outside, a bitter dry wind blew unseen — 


dust across the veld, nagging at shacks in the location. It came to 
her as the breathing of some great sprawling creature. The man 
lying at her side kept talking to her in a soft, faraway voice. 

‘.. and when they are gone we will be happy. In our own land.’ 

‘Ah —,’ came from her dreamily — ‘happy.’ 

‘Haayi...no more shouting, no swearing. Jim, come here! Hey 
you, Kaffir! No more. . . fetch this, pick up that, bloody bastard. .. .’ 

‘Aha.’ 

‘Drive our own trains, and make them travel third class. Run our 
hospitals . .. make them scrub floors.’ 

She smiled in the dark. Let him talk, poor boy, what did he know? 
Who would choose to run a hospital? She didn’t scrub floors and she 
didn’t want to run the place. Never. Not for him or anyone else. 
She turned over and pushed him unwittingly but firmly to the very 
edge of the bed. The cold air crept up, yet he lay and waited for her 
to roll back and give him more room. 

‘A man must be a man, his own boss,’ the warm silken voice went 
on. ‘They won't call us “boy’’, not in our own land. Boy, make the 
tea! Boy... boy...damn you, boy! If they don’t like it let them 
clear out. ... What do you say?’ He nudged her with his elbow. Her 
senses had lapsed finally into sleep but the strong, supple body 
heaved back against his pressure and he tumbled hard on the floor- 
boards. He lay there dazed a moment, cursing. Then he realized 
someone was knocking insistently, louder and louder, at the door. In 
a panic he slid under the bed and lay still. What if it were the 
Doctor? It was cold but he lay quite motionless and listened to the 
knocking. How long would it take to wake her? He heaved with his 
knees under the bed-springs and heard her grunt; once again, she 
was awake. 

“Yes, what is it?’ 

‘A patient, Sister, crying to come in.’ 

‘Tell him to come Monday.’ 

‘It is a woman. I told her but she keeps crying to come in.’ 

“What! At this time of the night— who does she think she is?” 

‘Sister, the woman will not listen.’ 

She was out of bed and he heard her thump across the floor. The 
lock rattled; a shaft of light slashed the room. Then he glimpsed her 
as she swept out drawing a wrap round her with an angry gesture. 
She had forgotten about him there under the bed, snapped him con- 
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_ temptuously out of her mind and gone back in wrath to her world 
_ where she was a figure of awe and mastery and he would not dare 
_ to follow her. He was glad, he thought, climbing back in bed, glad 
in his heart he was not the woman crying at the door. 

__ Sister Scholastica brushed quickly through the female ward. To 

_ the patient who was awake and saw her pass she looked larger than 

_ life in her thick white wrap as a figure seen through mist. She had 

~ regained her balance and her slippered footfalls made little sound. 
She was angry. People knew who she was and they should know 

better than to beat at the entrance and upset the whole hospital 
after midnight. She strode through the lobby and swung back the 

_ main door. 

_ The third woman sat there on the concrete in the meek pose dic- 
tated by custom, and yet something awkward and repellant about 
her. So close that she could sway forward and tap-tap-tap at the 
panel to cry for admission. 

- ‘What is this— why do you not listen to what you are told?’ 

‘Who are you?’ the woman demanded starkly. She appeared un- 
couth, raw to the very bones. 

‘Who am I? Who does not know me in these parts? I am the Sister, 
the chief in this Hospital. Listen now and do what you are told.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘What do you say!’ 

‘No. My mother, that little one told me to go away. | cannot 
listen, I cannot go. Take me inside.’ 

‘So you come here to lay down the law! Listen, there are no beds, 
there is no doctor now and no nurses to start taking in people. And 
how do I know you have the money to pay?’ 

The women started and her jaw fell open. But she lowered her 
head and stubbornly came her cry again: 

‘My mother, take me in.’ 

‘Come back on Monday, and find the money before you come. 
You cannot pass these doors without money.’ 

‘Ah mother, you have killed me. I have no money.’ 

‘Killed you! Here, get up and take yourself home. Enough of this 
sin that you come wasting my time. What is so wrong with you? 

‘My time has come.’ 

‘If every woman lay here to give birth we would need a bigger 
hospital than the Cheese Factory. Babies are born every day. Go 
back to your husband and let your mother-in-law deliver the child.’ 

‘Mother!’ the woman cried hoarsely and gripped the hem of Sister 
Scholastica’s gown. ‘You do not know what you are saying. I have 
no home. I have no husband. I will die.’ 
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‘So! Let go of me.’ 

‘Mother, take me inside.’ 

‘Let go, I say.’ 

She jerked to free herself but the thin black hand closed tighter. 
Leaning forward to take a firmer hold, Sister Scholastica saw with a 


ee 


strange shock that the woman was young and her face well shaped. | 


From her hoarse cries, the huddle of her form and the stark, terrible 
way she spoke she had seemed aged. She was a mere girl—a slut. 
One more firm wrench loosened the gown from her grip. Sister 
Scholastica stepped back to close the door. 

‘Keep yourself out of trouble,’ she said, trembling with indigna- 
tion, ‘and you will not come troubling others.’ 


Dr du Plessis walked to the hospital earlier than usual for a Sun- 
day. The sun had not risen. The sky was cloudless, dove-coloured, 
shading toward the horizon into soft, wonderful layers of heliotrope 
and rose and only to the east beyond the river warmed to glowing 
orange. All still and cold; the dust blown clean from the path and 
the black burnt stubble of a fire-brake tinged with sparkling frost. 
Smoke was going up from the dreary location and on the slope 
facing it was the brick and red iron building of the Hospital against 
a line of gumtrees. She tried to look at everything freshly, not to 
become stale or soured. It was one of her self-made rules to carry the 
war against routine and monotony. In the greater beauty of this 
cold, calm morning was the hand of the Creator, and in the ugliness 
and imperfection nearby the hand of man. No, that was not a satis- 
factory explanation. The world in all its glory as also in its squalor 
was single, unified and indivisible. Only in one’s own heart did the 
divisions exist— between dream and action; inexpressible yearnings 
for joy and love and success against the nullity and ruin of ex- 
perience. Failure — failure of one’s own personality, of inner hopes. 
Surely it was not wrong to admit defeat in a task beyond one’s given 
strength. 

She longed to merge her feelings into the wonders of the sky’s 
beauty as Eve must have done watching the miracles of dawn over 
Eden. Eve without responsibility and without guilt. If any of the 
location dwellers or hospital staff had seen their new doctor then 
they would have puzzled and perhaps been abashed at the sad smile 
lighting up her tired face and the fragility in those eyes that fas- 
cinated them with their dauntlessness. 

Magdalena had a swift insight of impending failure. She could 
not be charged as yet with defeat even by her most critical self. But 
the path she was treading was the wrong one; she had chosen the 
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_ wrong method and unless she could change direction rapidly and 
efficiently it must be a matter merely of time before she asked Dr 
Graham to be relieved of her post. Most hurtful to her passionate 


and impatient spirit was the thought that her own actions were not 


wrong, though they were producing the wrong results. Subtly, the 


whole staff were becoming demoralized, sapped of whatever will 


_ they had. She had wanted them to emulate her, she wanted to strike 


- from them the flash of pride, of independence or even resistance, 


put instead she had produced a curious and baffling negation. They 
had surrendered to her and thrown on her their whole weight. She 
had to carry them all as well as herself. What if this staggering 
result had been produced by her own pride? Racial pride as a white 
woman, an Afrikaner; pride in her ‘civilization’. And instead of 
spouting it like Dr Graham’s smart platform speaker, had she not 
set out to dazzle the Zulus with a display of medical virtuosity? If 
the alternative were not in old ‘Weaver-bird’s’ inefficiency and 


= ‘Kaffir psychology’, where should she seek it? In the pity, the 


humanity of relationships between man and man, woman and 
woman, Dr Graham would say. To achieve it was another matter. 
The little nurse-aid who had taken her hand that night loved her as 
certainly as eyes could speak. She would die for her, she would lie 
down meekly and be trodden under her feet. But that was not the 
relationship she wanted. It cloyed the heart, a sweet but lulling 
drug. 

She reached the Hospital hoping no new patients would be 
clamouring outside that morning. But she saw one already, under a 
blanket not far from the main doors, simply a shape half propped 
against the wall and nothing visible save a pair of bare feet. The 
Doctor paused before going in and looked again. Unusual and eerie, 
that figure alone and utterly quiet and unmoving as death. God! she 
thought, is this a death on our threshold? She went over and was on 
one knee beside the figure. The feet were ice cold. The face was un- 
covered from the blanket was of a young woman, shapely and 
elongated like the class of ‘beautiful’ dancing masks of the more 
Northern tribes, but wasted and sunken-eyed. She was unconscious, 
perhaps asleep or comatose, and her lips grained with a little dry 
blood. Magdalena was covering her with the blanket again when she 
opened her eyes. 

‘What is your name?’ 

‘Marta.’ 

‘Wait a little, Marta, we will take you in. How long have you 
waited?’ 

‘How long... .’ She closed her eyes. ‘I came here in the dark; is 
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the sun rising” 
‘Yes, it is rising. We will take you in now.’ 
‘No, she will not let me in.’ 
‘Who are you talking about?’ 


After a pause the young woman answered huskily. ‘She has killed | 


me, the chief Sister... . I have no money, she closed the door, she 
shut me out to die.’ 

‘Wait, I will come back quickly.’ 

‘No, stay with me, come nearer that I can see you. | am 
dying. ...’ 

Magdalena fled for the door. In a minute she had the duty nurse 
and the floor-scrubber hurrying to bring in the woman. The nurse 
returned at once. 

‘There is a baby too,’ she said, handing Magdalena a wretched 
little bundle. 

The mother was put in an emergency stretcher in the aisle 
between the beds; a cot was rushed in with an oxygen tent. Then 
Sister Scholastica appeared at the ward door and glanced at her 
superior grey with alarm. She recovered herself and quickly came 
forward. 

‘Serious?’ she inquired in a professionally low voice. 

‘Yes, very serious,’ the Doctor answered. 

At the end of two hours’ ceaseless effort to save the flickering 
lives Dr Magdalena found herself alone for a moment in the office. 
The sun was striking brightly in at the windows and the day warm- 
ing up. She felt calm enough now to face Sister Scholastica with the 
responsibility for what she had done. The Sister came in, completely 
self-possessed. 

‘I am afraid the baby is dead,’ she began and was taken aback 
that the Doctor said nothing but fixed on her a frightening look. 

‘Maybe it is just as well,’ and she paused again at the fury rising 
in the other woman’s expression. 

‘I mean, Doctor, the child is coloured —its father is a white man.’ 

‘And so it is better dead?’ 

‘I did not mean that, but—but for the poor little thing’s own sake. 
It would be brought into a life of misery, misery and shame.’ 

‘Do you know why it died?’ 

‘No, Doctor, but I think you will agree it was already gone when 
it was brought in, most likely still-born. It has shown no sign of 
lifer 

‘It died because you killed it, Sister Scholastica. You refused to 
admit the mother last night.’ 

‘Me?’ She laid a hand on her violently heaving bosom. 
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_ ‘You found she could not pay. That is true, is it not” 
Bid ‘True, Doctor. It isin the Hospital rules— patients must pay.’ 
‘Ts it in the rules that a patient must pay with her life, and her 
_child’s life, because she has no money?’ 
_ ‘You did not tell me to break the rules, Doctor,’ she almost wailed. 
_ They stood facing each other in silence. And then with a little 
2 snicker Sister Scholastica began to sob. ‘Oh, I have done wrong, | 
_ have sinned. I am bad, useless. I know you think I am bad....’ 
_ After a while she took out a handkerchief and dried her eyes. 
_ ‘It does not matter what I think, but what you think about your- 
self, Magdalena said. ‘I am leaving for the City now, this minute, 
_and I shall be away two days. The patient, Marta, will be in your 
charge, do you understand? I am leaving her to you. I trust you with 
her life.’ 
‘Oh my God.’ 
‘I shall report to Dr Graham.’ 
‘Oh God help me! What will you tell him?’ 
‘T will tell him about you.’ 

‘Oh Doctor Magdalena, have pity on me. If they turn me out what 
shall I do? Must I be a servant in the kitchen, are they going to make 
me live down in the location in a pondok”’ 

‘Go now and attend to the patient.’ 

‘Oh my mother!’ Tears streamed from her eyes again and she 
went with her head bowed in the proud veil, wringing her hands. 

Sister Scholastica felt at first an overpowering hatred for the 
Doctor. Bustling from end to end of the Hospital and returning in- 
cessantly to the bed of Marta, she threw off a sense of demoniacal 
energy. The nurses and aids and the ordinary labourers furtively got 
out of her way. There were no smiles that Sunday, and at night 
when Sister Scholastica realized Marta’s worst time of reaction from 
the shock and exposure were nearing, an atmosphere of crisis spread 
even to the male ward. She did not sleep, she drove herself all night 
and all day and far into the next night. In her mind unceasingly was 
the face of the Doctor, her blue eyes mocking and lips curled in a 
smile of derision. And overlaying it somehow until the two faces 
partook of a single image was the elongated calm mask of the 
patient Marta. Standing in the doorway and feeling nothing but the 
ache in her feet, she heard a man’s voice say quietly, ‘Look at the 
woman! She is our life. How strong — better than the Doctor.’ 

She did not turn but went slowly, for the first time, to her room. 
It was untrue. How could they compare her to Magdalena whom 
she hated? No, no, no. For a Jong time she sat holding her face in 
her hands. No, that was untrue too. She could look into the depths 
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of her heart and find no trace of hate there. The blue eyes no longer | 


mocked her, they had simply faded and no matter how she tried 
she could not recall Magdalena’s face to her memory. She was long- 


ing for the little doctor to walk in her gentle manner down the ward 


and give her a nod of approval. She was strong and proud enough 
to go her own way, if it came to that, yet she craved the gift of 
courage from that nod. 
Back in the ward, she took Marta’s temperature and counted her 
pulse, checking the record of the duty nurse. The girl smiled at her. 
‘I am better, mother,’ she said and fell asleep again. She did not 
ask for her baby. 


Marta was discharged completely recovered. She went out silently 
one morning early in her rags which had been washed and patched 
together. The blanket, also washed and showing its bright red to 
advantage, was drawn closely round her shoulders. Her eyes had 
come back to life, exceptionally large and pointed and shy as an 
animal’s. With her long, slender face and small mouth and a single 
band of blue beads round her brow she looked like a slim heiratic 
figure out of an unknown past. She went quickly and did not look 
back and before the Sister rose or the Doctor arrived she was gone. 
Not a word had she uttered to them of farewell or thanks. 

But Marta returned a week later, still shy-eyed though a little 
fuller in the face. She carried under her arm a brown hen. Quietly 
she sat waiting on the kitchen doorstep with the bird and gazed 
intently at its bright jewel-like eye. 

Sister Scholastica came out smiling and friendly. The girl stood up 
swiftly and held out the bird to her. 

‘Thank you, my child,’ the Sister said, touched. ‘We wondered 
what had become of you. Is this for me?’ 

‘No,’ Marta burst out. 

‘Ah,’ she was taken aback. ‘Is it then to pay for the Hospital?’ 

‘No.’ The girl seemed in a rising panic. ‘No—it is for my Doctor.’ 

She turned and hurried off and Sister Scholastica, still holding the 
fowl, followed her slim back until she was hidden by the gum- 
trees. Then she untied the bird’s leg and let it go in the yard. She 
was shocked and hurt beyond measure, and above all by the truth 
and justice of Marta’s act. Unexpectedly she had come back to show 
her gratitude, and she knew to whom she owed it. Perhaps, the 
Sister considered painfully, it was the best thing that had ever hap- 
pened to her, since she had sinned. She thought of the mystery of the 
wild, shy girl who had lost her half-white baby. They would never 
know and it was better not to inquire about her. No other inquiry 
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was being made, either. She was thankful to Dr Magdalena for that. 
‘When they were together again in the ward she must tell her about 
Marta’s unexpected gift. : 

_ They did not meet until late afternoon. Magdalena was unhurried 
and altogether she had an air of being more at ease. After some 
violent rocking the Hospital was like a boat coming into smoother 
water. 

‘Did you know, Doctor, that Marta came back?’ she said. 

‘Oh indeed. And you talked to her—how is she” 

_ ‘Very much better, Doctor. She came to say thank-you and she 
brought a present out of gratitude, a live hen.’ 

‘She was so poor! It is one little thing like that which makes years 
of hard work suddenly worthwhile. I am so glad for your sake, and 
proud.’ 

‘For my sake...’ Sister Scholastica began, confused. But the Doc- 
tor looked at her, a smile turning the corners of her mouth, and 
she nodded with approval. 

The next minute they began their round of the ward and she never 
really told the Doctor about Marta’s gift. She had just missed her 
chance. 
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overs are allowed five minutes together. In fact it’s going to 
be a whole lifetime, but they don’t know that yet. Anouilh 
elaborates on their five minutes in one of those rhapsodic arias of 
his that never really come off in English, in which the actor has to 
beat the repeated amours and bonheurs so that they reverberate 
like a gong. One feels the childish literal-minded desire to take out 
one’s watch and time the scene and see if it really does last five 
minutes and not three or seven. But only for a moment. The con- 
spiracy of make-believe is so strong that one is prepared to accept 
any number of minutes up to about twenty as five. One is part of 
a romance where real time, even though it may be used as an image 
in the story, is irrelevant. ‘If we omit,’ says M. R. Ridley in his 
introduction to Much Ado About Nothing, ‘consideration of one or 
two unimportant inconsistencies the action will go well, as Daniel 
showed, into four consecutive days.’ But who except Daniel cares? 
A disregard for the real nature of time is common to all 
modern playwrights save one—an Irishman who lives in Paris. 
I happened to be present at the first night in London of Waiting 
for Godot. It was fun seeing the critics so completely bewildered. 
Never before can they have reached for their taxis quite so slowly. 
Of the Paris first night Anouilh is reported to have said: ‘I think the 
evening at the Babylone is as important as the premiere of Pirandello 
put on in Paris by Pitoéff in 1923,’ which is saying quite a lot when 
you think how much Anouilh owes to the great Italian doubt mer- 
chant. Beckett is of course a great doubt merchant too, but of a 
much more total kind. I mean his characters hardly do anything 
else apart from going to the lavatory: because they exist they doubt. 
They don’t just doubt the absolute, or truth, or the reality of the 
remembered image; they don’t just doubt at the crisis (they don’t 
have any crises, only a gradual dismemberment): doubt is their habit, 
their being, their condition. For all its notorious abstruseness, its 
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to adapt a celebrated piece of advice to a younger reviewer, ‘inter- 
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“metaphysical difficulty, the doubt in Pirandello is lucid and rational; 
in Beckett it is opaque and irrational; or rather, it is anti-rational. 

Ee To try to worry out a meaning, to break the code of Beckett’s 
mind is a trap into which all but the wiliest fall. ‘Don’t interpret,’ 


pretation dates you.’ As a young man Beckett was—it is the one 


“ 


fact we all know about him—secretary companion to Joyce, pre- 


sumably when Joyce was working on Finnegans Wake. At the tender 


age of twenty-three he wrote an article ‘Dante . . . Bruno. Vico. . 
Joyce’ which was printed in that Parisian work by several devoted 
hands with the monstrous title, Our Exagmination Round His Facti- 
fication For Incamination Of Work In Progress, an article which 
apparently Joyce liked so much that he arranged to have translated 
into Italian. It contains some interesting pointers to the angry young 

Irishman’s own future: 
Here form is content, content is form. You complain that this 


° stuff is not written in English. It is not written at all. It is not to 


be read—or rather it is not only to be read. It is to be looked at 

and listened to. His writing is not about something; it is that some- 

thing itself. (His italics.) 

It was much later in 1938, when he was thirty-two, that he pub- 
lished his first novel Murphy in English. (Some obscure rather bad 
poems, some stories, and a book on Proust had intervened.) It was 
more or less ignored at the time, and the remaining stocks were de- 
stroyed during the war, so that one has to read the French version he 
made later; awkwardly, because it tells of a group of Irish chasing 
about London. Murphy is haunted to the point of obsession by the 
dichotomy between mind and body. He spends a lot of his time tied by 
seven scarves completely naked to a rocking-chair in which he sways 
up and down ruminating in a tiny room in West Brompton. Before 
coming to London he underwent some unspecified course of study 
in Cork under a gentleman called Neary. 

Neary, who is able to stop his heart beating, heads a group of 
rather dislikeable characters each of whom has some vaguely de- 
fined need of Murphy because of which they pursue him to London 
and hunt him down. Collectively they represent vice; on the side of 
virtue there is Celia, an orphan who left Ireland at the age of four 
and was a street-walker until she met Murphy, and her kite-flying 
grandfather. The burden of this extremely odd novel—more realistic 
and more self-consciously flippant in manner than any of his later 
books—is Murphy’s gradual withdrawal from all these people to 
resolve the dualism of his nature and to die as an orderly in the 
madhouse who has become one with the people he is looking after. 
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Murphy bursts its seams with originality, exuberance and cynicism, 
but it fails to suggest the ineluctable necessity of the hero’s back- 
ward progress into his own darkness. He appears gratuitously self- 
righteous, a passive prig, and only in the characters who surround 
him, especially his colleagues Bim and Bom in the hospital, do we 
have the emergence of those powerful grotesques who so thickly 
populate Beckett’s world. 

Among main personages in the books Murphy is unique in pos- 
sessing free choice about what he does and where he goes. He is his 
own chief authority, but from now on all Beckett’s characters are 
broken men of failing physical powers and haunted by an implac- 
able and most often invisible master. From external evidence one 
would be incliried to guess that in between writing Murphy and . 
Watt (which is now available in this country) he had discovered 
Kafka. Certainly we are now in that familiar Hebraic world where 
the retribution seems out of all proportion to the guilt and where 
the mind’s hold on the names of things and all concrete realities 
seems infinitely precarious. The irony of Watt, which is considerable 
and often highly enjoyable, lies in its fantastic indefatigable effort 
to see the inscrutable in logical terms. Beckett balances his sense 
of chaos with a love of chess—Murphy’s last action is a game of 
chess with his favourite madman— musical forms and all kinds of 
combinations and permutations and logical series. At times you 
feel that his real ancestor is neither Joyce nor Kafka but Poe. 

The thing cries out to have any number of meanings read into it: 
Watt’s master, Knott, is the negative principle, necessity, Ying, Ire- 
land, the Church, super-ego, Beckett’s father, etc., etc.—take your 
pick —but they are all beside the point which is in the activity, the 
difficult involvement into which the reader is coerced through having 
to pursue these absurd logical fantasies to their absurd conclusions. 
The mock-pedantic hesitancy, the failure to arrive until all the pos- 
sibilities have been foreshadowed of Beckett's prose in Watt, is not a 
‘nervous stammer’ as it has been called—he is no more nervous than 
any other comedian — but a cunningly calculated assault, owing much 
to Joyce, on the facility of the average prose of our time unable to 
give expression to the rhythm of existence. 

Part of the process consists in bringing the author into the 
book. About half-way through he casually reveals that it has 
all been told him by Watt. ‘It was about this time that Watt was 
transferred to another pavilion, leaving me behind in the old pavilion.’ 
From now on they converse with difficulty across a little stream, Sam 
and Watt: so that we have a hint of yet another infinite series—of 
pavilions and mansions between which communication is only just 
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- possible, and an ‘I’ figure finding himself in just the same plight as 

_ the wretched main character. 

oe Beckett has perfected this trick of depicting a figure so abject and 

_ disgusting that it can barely be called human and then unnervingly 

_ making a complete identification between it and the remote meticu- 

_ lous narrator (and hence the reader). He does so most effectively in 

_ Molloy where the form of the novel is of two symmetrical halves 

- with two separate and widely different ‘I's telling the story, Molloy 

and Moran, who by the end have become more or less identical, and 
by the time of the next novel in the trilogy of which they form a 
part, Malone Dies (both are now available in this country in the 

_ author’s own translation) have completely merged into the figure of 
Malone. 

_ Between the appearance however of Watt and Molloy, Waiting 
For Godot was performed in Paris where Beckett had long since 
settled, and his work begun to be recognized. He also performed the 
extraordinary feat of turning himself into a French writer and con- 
tinuing in French a trilogy which he had started in English. Future 
researchers must decide by close comparison what the effect of this 
has been upon his style. At a cursory glance it seems to me to quicken 
its tempo in the adopted tongue, but to lose a lot of its rich humorous 
Celtic density. (But as he seems likely from now on to produce 
versions in both languages of all his work perhaps this does not 
matter very much.) 

Three shorter pieces written in French in the 1940s, ‘L’Expulsé’ 
(beginning characteristically with the narrator getting chucked 
down a flight of steps), ‘Le Calmant’ and ‘Le Fin’ sound Beckett’s 
new tone of urgent confession usually at the point of utter exhaus- 
tion, which now becomes the characteristic mood of all his fiction. 

But it is in the Molloy trilogy that he makes his most ambitious 
attempt to universalize his world picture of decaying man. Molloy 
itself is his most satisfactory book and its circular shape, the two 
halves meeting at vanishing point, is a highly successful formal 
achievement. Molloy is the familiar Beckett hobo, a cripple with a 
bicycle and a pair of crutches who is travelling through strange 
country, Irish rather than French but it might be any Catholic land, 
in search of his mother. Molloy is at once a portrait of man at the 
end of his tether and a symbol of human freedom. He falls foul of 
the authorities of course, but they release him without much violence, 
and he finds sanctuary in the house of a strange, apparently rich, 
abnormally flat female called Lousse, who wants to keep him in- 
definitely, but this is a prison-paradise he manages to escape from. 
His situation worsens. He loses sight of his objective, but the irra- 
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tional imperative that drives him on does not weaken. Having lost _ 
his bicycle and his crutches. he ends by dragging himself along the 
ground, through a forest, ending up in a ditch where we take | 
our leave of him. Somehow Beckett manages to sustain the character 
of the tramp with all its scatological grotesqueries while invest- 
ing him with a subtle awareness of his own reactions worthy 
of Sartre’s Roquentin with whom Molloy has a certain kinship. 
Molloy is the real resolution of the dualism that haunted 
Murphy. : 

Needless to say, Moran, the respectable and tidy bourgeois, the 
good Catholic, the dogmatic parent, who is also an agent of some 
secret organization and who is suddenly sent after Molloy, taking 
his son with him, never reaches him. Instead, he goes through a 
similar kind of purgatorial experience to Molloy, abandoned by the 
son and becoming paralysed in his legs; and he too has his moment 
of illumination. ‘Et ce que je voyais ressemblait plutét a un emiette- 
ment, 4 un effondrement rageur de tout ce qui depuis toujours me 
protegeait de ce que depuis toujours j’étais condamné a étre.’ For 
once Beckett manages to combine his humour, his savagery, his 
yarn-spinning Irishry, his love of problems (Molloy spends an un- 
conscionable number of pages working out the best possible way to 
suck sixteen pebbles in rotation out of four pockets) into one two- 
sided medallion of desperation. Here and in Godot he meets the mood 
of post-war Parisian existentialism and makes it peculiarly his own. 

In Malone Dies pursuer and pursued have become one and we are 
in at the bedside during the last hours of this character as he dies in 
a room that ‘is not a room in a hospital, or in a madhouse’ though 
from what follows it might be either. Malone soon splits up into 
various selves whose only common feature is their impotence —the 
simpleton child Saposcat, the tramp Macmann who is put away in 
charge of a keeper in the House of Saint John of God. As in all 
Beckett’s most recent writing, the words are made to sound as if 
they were poured out in a delirium by someone at death’s door, 
who has occasional lucid intervals; but the organic connection be- 
tween the parts, for all the carefully placed echoes and mirroring of 
similar episodes, is in fact slight. 

Beckett's books are obviously planned with a fine scrupulousness, 
but in performance, as it were, they do just tend to go on and on and 
on and then stop. In this one we take a frightening plunge into the 
abnormal where certain incidents stand out having an isolated 
coherence, such as Malone’s affair with his ‘nurse’ Moll being that 
grotesque parody of the sexual act without which none of these 
novels is complete, and his beating by the moronic keeper Lemuel 
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who replaces her: muck and aggression are as consistently dynamics 
here as they are in Swift. 
_ For further illumination one goes to L’Innommable—if anything 
even more difficult to read—where the hero has passed over the 
threshold of life altogether in the sense that he has lost his identity 
‘but not his consciousness, and through a continual process of intro- 
‘spection that does not permit of a paragraph break for more than 
200 pages he attempts to recover it. The unnamble ‘I’ of this book 
‘contains in his mind all Beckett’s previous heroes, even including 
Murphy, as well as two new ones, Mahood who spends his time in 
a dustbin outside a Paris restaurant, and the unspeakable Worm. But 
he is none of them —‘il y a pas de nom pour moi, pas de pronom pour 
moi, tout vient de la, on dit ¢a, c’est une sorte de pronom, ce n’est pas 
¢a non plus...’ and so on and so on. The book is intended as a tour 
de force of self doubt, and like all Beckett’s other books except 
Molloy it comes off brilliantly in parts. He leaves no pebble on the 
oor of the mind unpulverized. 
. The mood is close to that of Fin de Partie (Endgame), his latest 
stage play, where the main preoccupation is in the nature of inter- 
dependence between the two contrary human factors whom we call 
master and servant (with the parents in the dustbin in the back- 
ground) and in the stalemate situation of boredom, habit, pity and 
sympathy that subsists between them. It is one of the most serious 
and courageous dramatic experiments of our time. It has the 
astonishing concentration, (the fantastic compliments that Beckett 
pays to an audience’s reactions and quickness) the trusting economy 
and density, of his whole approach to the theatre, and these qualities 
are there again in his tightly plotted radio play All That Fall which 
sets the fact of a child’s death against the workaday meaningless 
life of a country village as a sacrifice to unconcern. No wonder a 
dramatist such as Anouilh should feel that Beckett has shown how 
to break out of the box of the classical situation once and for all. 
‘In his plays a lived through time is passing. 
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D. H. Lawrence appears now to stand, and it is pretty sure he will 
appear in the future to stand, upon several shaky legs. He can be 
taken in so many—or too many—roles, the insight man, the feeler, 
the blood-diviner, the rebel, the exhibition of one of the zeitgeists 
contradictorily inhabiting the bag of our times, the preacher through 
tracts, the new century’s Thomas Hardy, the novelist, the short story 
writer, and the poet. He is shaky, he does not stand at all level on the 
ground, he spills the cup, because there is not a role in which he is 
satisfying. 

For dogmatic and, one suspects, emotionally anaemic or shrivelled 
pedantry, Lawrence is a crumb of God’s bread, beyond any but 
surface criticism. For Mr Eliot he is a heretic of insights insuf- 
ficiently grounded, improperly educated. For many readers—since 
the remarkableness of Lawrence is never in question—he is in his 
many standings exhilarating at times, a man at times with his finger 
on life, a poseur not at all infrequently, with his finger on something 
else altogether, or in gentler terms a victim of his own nonsense 
deserted by his considerable sense. Too often, as a result, bad at 
writing, deserted by style, he appears only to offer long lumps of 
tedium and improbability. 

Take the opening chapters of The Rainbow. The dark currents 
of relationship between the Man and Women can be mistaken, I 
believe, for the real thing only by two classes of reader: those — the 
young—who have still to experience a man and woman relation- 
ship, and those—the stunted or the starved — who haven’t the power 
to experience it and probably never will experience it in their own 
lives. Either class accepts that Lawrence knows, and with a valid 
interpretation, presents, what they do not know. Lawrence’s figures 
are impossible as fictional men and women—emotional ‘meeting’ 


*The Complete Poems of D. H. Lawrence. In three volumes. (Heinemann. 
12s 6d each.) 
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is just not so—and they are unconvincing as symbols. While the 
_ Laurentian tides of attraction and repulsion swirl, retreat, return, 
and exasperate the reader, as well to remember the peculiarity of 
Lawrence’s own major experience: himself emerging from a milieu 
_ given to crude, curt and largely covered attitudes about intercourse 
_ of bodies, in his own deep struggle of attraction and repulsion he 
. engaged with a woman of that oddest of the psychic communities 
of Europe, the German educated class, already an expatriate, already 
married, and tortured with guilt over her deserted children. No. it 
_ became Lawrence’s habit to turn idea into feeling and feeling into 
idea, at times falsifying both as a consequence. A special case could 
be made universal. With lyrical senses he borrowed actuality; which 
he then betrayed, or smeared, with his own peculiar ectoplasm; and 
if I say that Lawrence was too obsessed after all with ‘sex’, what I 
mean (though not as the ghost of Sir Edmund Gosse and not as the 
vicar’s critical churchwarden) is that he involved himself too much 
in the abstraction, and not enough in the real thing, not enough in 
man and woman; too much in a concept, for which —it does no hurt 
to remember—there was until recently no word, ‘sex’ being a 
modern transference from descriptive biology. 

As a poet (three volumes of poetry are much for a committed 
novelist to have written) he was also from early on too involved 
in a theory which deeper feeling contradicted. Possessive inescap- 
able emotion in the artist does beget, or can beget, with hard work, 
a formal rhythmical release, a ritual satisfaction and celebration. 
Lawrence, though, began writing poems when particular forms and 
particular rhythms were shiny with automatic usage and accept- 
ance. Freedom to feel seemed to him to demand freedom, not merely 
from that usage and that acceptance, but from all dictates of form; 
and Whitman (though enough of feeling had swirled Whitman to 
roll, rise, carol and creation, in bursts of form) seemed his guaran- 
tee. Flecker of the Golden Journey irritated Lawrence in 1913. in 
contrast to Whitman, as a norm of detestable formalism. Lawrence’s 
sustenance began romantically. It began with nightingale and skylark, 
with Keats and Shelley (more with the latter: ‘I think Shelley a 
million thousand times more beautiful than Milton’) and with early 
Yeats, before shifting on to Whitman and himself. ‘I have always 
tried to get an emotion out in its own course, without altering it,’ 
he tells Edward Marsh in 1913. ‘It needs the finest instinct imagin- 
able, much finer than the skill of the craftsman. . . . Remember 
skilled verse is dead in fifty years.’ ‘A free, essential verse, that cuts 
to the centre of things,’ he proclaims three years later. Free verse, 
he is still proclaiming in 1924, is all that matters, ‘direct utterance 
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from the instant, whole man’, which ‘toes no melodic line’, obeys no 
drill sergeant, and contains no rhythm returning on itself, ‘no ser- 
pent of eternity with its tail in its own mouth’, ‘none of that finality 
which we find so satisfying because we are so frightened’. 

A last drip of the romantic eighteenth century formula of the 
supreme value of first impression? Certainly, with its virtue, and an 
added virtue or two; but also with the later substitution of a vague 
‘instinct’ for skill. Lawrence, though, was driven to his better poems 
in spite of his ideas about poetry and in spite of his sustainers. With 
few exceptions the Nettles and the Pansies and More Pansies (that 
transference, forethought or afterthought, of pensées into pansies! 
That blowsy element in Lawrence!) are simply things which a poet 
of more controlled vehemence would have preserved as prose notes 
in a notebook (which might be published some posthumous day, as 
Coleridge’s notebooks are now being published). Their interest too, 
is badly served by presenting them as poems: I mean the thought 
that they are not poems may always obscure that some of them 
are in fact worth attending to for what they pronounce. Birds, 
Beasts and Flowers—in these the actuality is offered in a trance of 
concentration, and is seldom travestied or betrayed—the actuality 
of the bull (St Luke), 

A living forehead with its slow whorl of hair 

And a bull’s large, sombre, glancing eye 

And glistening adhesive muzzle, 
and of the Turkey, the Fish, the Bat, the Snake, the She-Goat, the 
aspen, sage and pifion in the Autumn at Taos; also the actuality of 
language. But I must say I go back without eagerness to these ‘free’ 
poems, since vividness of perception, unless submitted to pressure, 
is a poor diet. If I go back to the remainder of the Unrhyming Poems 
(Lawrence’s division was not really a strict one) and back to the 
Rhymed Poems, | find that the stronger the emotion, the more 
defined the structure. In the early derivative wallow of the Rhymed 
Poems, which are nearer Shelley or Yeats than Whitman, Lawrence 
does at times tear away his hand from his mouth; suddenly, for 
example, in Wedding Morn, Guards, Scent of Irises, Kisses in the 
Train, and supremely in his least impeded speech of the Ballad of 
Another Ophelia, that ‘good poem’ which, said Lawrence, he 
couldn’t do again to save his life. He goes (the break, the splendid 
dive) to Bavaria, the Tyrol and Lago di Garda with Frieda Weekley 
in the autumn of r9r2. Union, feud, repulsion, union again. He 
knows— whatever he may do to knowledge later on. Actuality and 
feeling (he was twenty-seven) push aside both personal theory and 
traces of accepted manner; structure, rhyme, rhythm, ritual, assert 
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_ themselves in Green, in Gloire de Dijon, in Giorno dei Morti. 
Out of Pansies a few poems emerge. One of them is Leda. In Last 
_ Poems new ecstacies and concentrations of an extra clear statement, 
_ The Man of Tyre, Maximus, Whales Weep Not, insist upon atten- 
tion; and then a few poems which are analogous to the Whitman 
method, and which still deny Lawrence’s old betraying theory in as 
much as they trail, a little loosely like smoke, after the grand elegiac 
trigger lines. Bavarian Gentians is one of these last few, 
is Not every man has gentians in his house 
> In soft September, at slow, sad Michaelmas. 
Lucifer is another one, ‘Angels are bright still, though the brightest 
- fell’: and the best — ‘Now it is autumn and the falling fruit’—is The 
Ship of Death, of his own death. 

The fuller strength and excitement of Lawrence’s shaping sensu- 
ality swept him, of course, into his fiction; poems are an overplus, 
which do, with theory’s aid, decline to notes preserving, more or 
less, only a poetic Jook. So this case is the opposite of the case of 
Hardy, who influenced Lawrence and with whom Lawrence shares a 
provinciality. Lawrence expected to live in his novels (only novelists, 
he said in Phoenix, are masters of the whole of man alive), Hardy in 
his poems. The poet Lawrence is inside the novelist, who is inside 
the prophet; and his potentiality was to have been a more consider- 
able poet (though he never thought enough about the nature of 
poems) than his fiction—or his prophetic activity — allowed him to 
be. Yet, like Hardy, I rather think it is by his better poems that Law- 
rence in the end may keep hold of his readers. Whether that would 
be the future he deserves is another matter, though by his better 
poems I do mean the ones unadulterated by much of what is so 
outside of art in his writing. Poems, particularly short ones, leave 
less room for transposing their occasions into pseudo-philosophy. 
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Sit, 
May I correct my rendering of the last six lines of my translation of 
Umberto Saba’s poem Teatro degli Artigianelli in your April number? ! 
Here they are as they should be: 

At curtain fall, in the canteen, the wine passes, 

man’s friend (still rare) just tinting the glasses 

healing the wounds and closing deep furrows. 

One, having come from appalling exile, 

grows warmer beside it, as a cold man would, 

in the light of the sun. ... 

Rosseggia and amico dell’uomo—as | now clearly see—apply to 

the wine, and not to the subject of the preceding lines. I am so sorry. 
Albany, W1 Sylvia Sprigge 


Sir, 

It is because | like your Magazine that I take the liberty of writing 
to you about the unfortunate impression made upon me by Mr Roy 
Fuller’s review of poetry in the January number. I have nothing 
against his judging poets by his own standards of good sense, clear- - 
ness of expression, and controlled emotion, although they argue a: 
somewhat arid approach to poetry. What I must protest against, , 
however, is the tone he assumes in writing about other poets, about ! 
Miss Stevie Smith in particular. 

Though confessing that he is no admirer of her poetry and that! 
he would like to dismiss her latest volume of verse by a brief ‘am-- 
biguous remark’ of specious praise, he makes a show of objectivity ’ 
culminating in the grudging admission that Miss Smith is a ‘person- 
ality’ and several times ‘almost succeeds in writing a piece as com-: 
pletely successful’ as a Lawrence or a Betjeman poem. The ‘almost. 
succeeds’ and ‘successful’ give away the tortuous trains of thought | 
going on in the mind of the reviewer. 

Mr Roy Fuller supports his criticism by quoting Miss Smith’s! 
poem I Remember, saying that it ‘is really just about the best she: 
can do’. But Mr Fuller quotes an incomplete text. The publishers of 
Not Waving but Drowning have printed an erratum slip which 
states that ‘the following lines should be inserted between lines six 
and seven: What rendered the confusion worse, perversely / Our 
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bombers had chosen that moment to set out for Germany’. This 
misquotation, though committed involuntarily, adds the final touch 
to a review which must have struck many readers as unfair and 
ill-mannered. 

Geneva H. W. Hdusermann 


i 
7 


Sir, 
It seems unthinkable to Mr Wain (following his “Walk in the Sacred 
Wood’) that poetry should ever be written again were we to ‘wake 
up tomorrow morning with every trace of literature and art blotted 
from our minds’. 
La Rochefoucauld said that few people would fall in love had 
they never heard of love. Perhaps. These are conjectures, yet it 
seems to me that Mr Wain’s frame of mind is unnecessarily sombre, 
darkened by an aspect of the modern age, which—in spite of its 
agic connotations—still remains to many a romantic age and one 
in which song and dance are normal human activities, regardless of 
the colour of the skin. 

Real poets were always rare. The human being who is the con- 
coction of ‘judicial, learned, critical, sensuous, Dionysiac, unpredict- 
able,’ —‘vigilant, somnolent, spontaneous, sophisticated, complex 
and simple’ (and these are uneasy ingredients to combine) —such a 
being I say—in whatever age he happens to live (and if words are 
his medium) —will find prose or rhyming for merely ‘mnemonic, 
infantile or obscene purposes’ unsatisfactory, futile, frustrating, 
‘stale, flat and unprofitable’. Such a being will have to write poetry 
‘or burst, audience or no audience, whatever the age to write or 
burst in. It may not be what Mr Wain would call serious ‘literary’ 
poetry, but poetry it shall be and not for the purposes listed above. 
_. And why this concession to ‘mnemonic, infantile or obscene’ 
rhyming rather than to a modern version of the Song of Songs, some 
new form of religious lament? So earth-bound and pedestrian man 
has never been and even today scientific missiles are not the only 
things that will be allowed to soar. 

‘Observe how all passionate language does of itself become 
musical. All deep things are song’(Carlyle). All passion is not spent. 
Deep things are yet in store for us and words for them will have to 
be found or grown or produced by fusion or by fission — unthought- 
of, ‘isotopic’ words perhaps. And the poet who deals in them. And 
that may be what the ‘average dweller in Putney or Knightsbridge’ 
is waiting for. 
Truro 
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THE COMPLETE WoRKS OF NATHANAEL WEST. (Secker and Warburg. 
258.) 


There are two current views about the nature and significance of 
Nathanael West’s achievement. First, what may be called the 
American view, which sees him as an eagle-eyed political analyst, 
a prophetic and unillusioned inquirer who saw the truth about the 
grim social reality underneath the cardboard surface of New Deal 
America. On the other hand there is the British view which construes 
him as the college radical who never grew up, a kind of campus 
Peacock, fitted out with all the latest trimmings of surrealism and 
sexual fantasy. This useful collection of his writings makes possible 
a more accurate and comprehensive estimate of his work. I believe 
that both these ideas about West are insufficient and one-sided and 
that both can be explained. The political interpretation has always 
needed a bit of squeezing. These remarks of a Partisan Review 
critic ten years ago are fairly typical: ‘The books of West deal with 
the obsessions and behaviour of grotesques, but they are none the 
less political. They tell us more about the fascist mentality and the 
coming cataclysm than most class-conscious novels of the thirties, 
because West was able to feel, as well as to picture in his impression- 
istic way, the emptiness and ugliness of the times.’ West was 
certainly bitter and gloomy about the society he lived in, many 
of his contemporaries were explicitly political writers, in the Holly- 
wood in which he spent the last few years of his short life a com- 
bination of nihilism in attitude with radical political commitments 
was not uncommon and, finally, there is a good deal of political 
matter of one sort or another in his three main books. (Balso Snell, as 
Alan Ross admits in the introduction to this volume, cannot be 
fitted in, ‘It is the one book West wrote in which private despair 
is not related to a social condition’.) Yet if one looks more closely 
at Miss Lonelyhearts, A Cool Million and The Day of the Locust it 
becomes clear that they cannot be understood in mainly political 
terms. In Miss Lonelyhearts we are presented with a young journalist 
who is overcome by the sufferings of his correspondents, the girl 
with a hole where her nose should be, the woman married to a 
lunatic, the cripple who ‘has to drag around reading gas meters. 
The hero is goaded and tormented by his editor Shrike who raucously 
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“mocks the suffering readers and delights in puncturing the balloons 
of escape which might appeal to ‘Miss Lonelyhearts’. It might seem 
that the novel is an attack on mass newspapers, on their exploitation 
of private suffering, on the kind of mechanically horrible human 
being that has to be created to run them successfully. But in fact 
there is no suggestion of any of this. Shrike is not, as West’s characters 
0, particularly unpleasant, perhaps because he is barely human. 
He is more an embodied function, a megaphone to shout down 
feelings. West does not imply that the newspaper adds to the miseries 
of its correspondents nor does he lay any stress on the indignity 
of boosting sales by an exhibition of their freakishness. The real 
complaint is with the sufferings themselves, with the fact that the 
universe is constructed along the lines of a highly ingenious torture- 
chamber. A significant point is that the sources of suffering usually 

have nothing to do with politically remediable conditions. Here, as 
in other parts of his work, West harps on the anguish that flows 
from physical deformity. Lemuel Pitkin is gradually dismantled, 

losing teeth, an eye, his scalp and a leg; Tod in The Day of the Locust 
“is rejected by Faye Greener because he has neither looks nor money 

and it later proves that the lack of looks is what matters; and in 

Balso Snell a character says, ‘I need women and because | can’t buy 

or force them, I have to make poems for them. .. . If it had been 
possible for me to attract by exhibiting a series of physical charms, 
my hatred would have been less. But I found it necessary to substi- 
tute strange conceits, wise and witty sayings, peculiar conduct, Art, 
for the muscles, teeth, hair of my rivals.’ And again Balso dreams 
of the lobby of Carnegie Hall ‘crowded with the many beautiful 
girl-cripples who congregate there because Art is their only solace, 
most men looking upon their strange forms with distaste’. A Cool 
Million relates, in a mock-heroic fashion, the dreadful pilgrimage of 
an upright and simple-minded dreamer of the American dream whose 
successive disasters are posthumously redeemed by his becoming a 
“hero of grass-roots American fascism. But throughout the book the 
only active character who begins to treat him decently is Shagpoke 
Whipple, the leader of the movement that Lemuel accidentally dies 
‘for. That West thought politics nonsense is suggested by the fact 

that the main instrument of Lemuel’s sufferin gs— Operative 6 348XM 

or Comrade X—is an agent both of the International Jewish Capita- 

lists and of the Communist Party. Finally in The Day of the Locust 

there is nothing specially political about the gloomy division of the 

population of Hollywood into drugged masqueraders wearing odd 

clothes and building absurd houses and the grey-faced crowd who 

have come to California to die. The destructive mob which erupts 
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into violence at the end of the book is not a political phenomenon 
at all, its members are suffering from age and disappointment. 


West’s subject is not political, then, but metaphysical, an agonized | 


response to the condition of humanity, equipped with desires that 
reality is bound to frustrate. In his novels a number of possible 


reconciliations of men with their world are considered and rejected. — 


In Balso Snell the pathological roots of art are exposed and ridiculed 
in a stream of literary artifice. This Joycean technique is carried to 
extreme lengths in A Cool Million, which is an extended adaptation 
of Joyce’s procedure with the scene on the seashore where Bloom 
is ogling Gerty McDowell. (The upshot of this incident is charac- 
teristically Westian. Bloom’s fantasies collapse into disgust when 
Gerty gets up and he realizes she is a cripple.) Miss Lonelyhearts 
confronts human suffering in its most extreme form. The hero grasps 
spasmodically at Christian love as a specific but in his attempt to 
exercise it the cripple he is trying to take to his bosom misunder- 
stands his intentions and shoots him. The simple conventional life 
of the senses is wonderfully conveyed in a brief rural idyll, a mar- 
vellously concrete piece of writing, but it is no use, there can be no 
static contentment, it degenerates into meaningless activity; ‘Betty 
was unable to sit still for long. There was nothing to do in the house, 
so she began to wash the underwear she had worn on the trip up.’ 
A Cool Million shows, if anything, the disastrous consequences of 
simple goodness, it presents a Hobbesian America through the 
medium of farce. West’s remarkable talent for representing American 
detail comes out especially here, above all in the loving description 
of Wu Fong's all-American brothe! where the girls wear appropriate 
regional clothing and are enjoyed amidst appropriate interior decora- 
tion. Though never a realistic writer in the ordinary sense West 
had a fine descriptive eye. The Hollywood, human and material, 
that he created in The Day of the Locust is widely familiar through 
the solemnized version of it to be found in the novels of Raymond 
Chandler. West’s Earl Shoop, the wooden cowboy who is one of 
Faye Greener’s admirers, is a part of Dr Verringer’s similarly-named 
sweetheart in The Long Good-bye and similar correlates could be 
found in Chandler for most of West’s characters. But The Day of the 
Locust is not simply an assault on Hollywood. With its two main 
human types—the deluded masqueraders and the embittered disap- 
pointed watchers—it is just a particularly definite image of the 
fundamental human alternatives. 
. Feet a ae ae pr ha view can be more briefly treated. 
oo te eta: P ee 8 at West never completely found himself 
achievement. West’s technical virtues are 
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obvious: the precision and economy of his writing (the novels are 
only physically short), the wit, the profusion of techniques he can 
handle and the dexterity with which he handles them. Balso Snell is 
an incitement to prigs with its obscene and blasphemous jokes, 
although more seriously it fails through arbitrariness. But Miss 
_Lonelyhearts and The Day of the Locust are anything but trivial. 
West had a subject all right, what he was still looking for was a 
“method of dealing with it. Hence the impression of incessant experi- 
mentation. The English contemporary he most resembles in the un- 
compromising extent of his despair is Edward Upward. West’s car- 
smash on Ventura Boulevard was as silencing as Upward’s collapse 
into communism but it was at least an extra-literary catastrophe. 
' West was a moralizing novelist without a morality, screwing up his 
requirements so high that they could not possibly be satisfied. For 
all his disgust with and ostensible rejection of America he remained 
an essentially American writer, above all in the pragmatism that, 
— with the fact that life is terrible, demanded that there 
should be something one could do about it. 
ANTHONY QUINTON 


THE NOTEBOOKS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Edited by Kathleen 
Coburn. Vol. 1. 1794-1804. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 75s.) 


Most book collectors will agree with me that Notebooks are a 
notoriously chancy buy. There is simply no telling whether they'll 
shed new light on the author, or only give you a headache. I have 
found Leonardo’s Notebooks unexpectedly dull, in spite of the 
superb drawings. Gauguin, on the other hand, intersperses his casual 
jottings with dirty stories that make him irresistible. Blake, from 
whom one might have anticipated obscurity, is uproariously lucid: 
The Sussex Men are Noted Fools 
And weak is their brain pan. 
I wonder if Haines the painter 
Is not a Sussex Man? 
Henry James Notebooks are strictly Shop—for addicts only. 
_ Pascal’s have become a classic of theology. 
One approaches these two vast volumes of Coleridge with trepi- 
- dation. Some initial confusion is produced by the fact that both are 
labelled ‘Volume One’, until one notices that one bears the inscrip- 
tion: Text, and the other: Notes. From the blurb inside the cover, 
one discovers with dismay that these are only the first of a projected 
five or six pairs of volumes. 
For Coleridge is, in many ways, the most disconcerting man of 
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genius in the range of English literature. There is something in his | 


manner of expressing himself that is peculiarly unsympathetic to 


the twentieth century mind, a bishop-like moral tone, and the sort — 


of stodginess that goes with it. Everyone knows The Ancient M ariner 
and Kubla Khan, and most university graduates have had to look at 


the Biographia Literaria. But who has ever read the Aids to Reflec- _ 


tion, those meditations upon ‘religion, morality and prudence’ in- 
spired by Archbishop Leighton—(his most popular work in the 
nineteenth century)? Who has opened The Friend, hoping to find a 
gossipy volume like Steele’s Tatler or Johnson’s Rambler, and not 
recoiled from a solid-packed mass of hortatory prose? 

The opening pages of these Notebooks do nothing to dispel this 
impression. Entry one runs: 

‘Take any number you like, —double—add twelve to it—halve 
it—take away the original number—and there remains six.’ 
Several pages of notes for sermons follow. There are chunks of 

Greek — from Plato and the New Testament. This breadth of interest 
—from mathematics to theology—reminds one of Simone Weil’s 
notebooks. And the heart sinks, to remember those gnomic and 
appallingly difficult pages. There is an interesting interpolated refer- 
ence to Wordsworth, dated 1812, in which he speaks of intercourse 
with ‘an original and self-thinking mind. [If Wordsworth can be 
called such.]’ Probably no one today would dream of calling Words- 
worth anything of the sort, but it is amusing to find Coleridge being 
caustic about the man whom he had met and worshipped fifteen 
years before. These early pages are full of fragments of poems, ideas 
for sermons and books. But turn over another hundred pages, and 
the entries become longer and more absorbing. There are magnifi- 
cent descriptions of Lakeland scenery that sometimes extend for 
several pages at a time. The pages are dotted with pen sketches of 
contours of hills. And what is more surprising: in speaking of the 
Lakes, Coleridge reveals himself more intimately than in any of his 
other works. It is true that, later in his life, Coleridge became a 
figure of controversy, and something of a bogey-man for his time. 
Coleridge the drug-taker, the deserter of his wife, the brilliant but 
unbalanced mind. But in this Notebook, you wouldn’t guess any of 
this. Here is only Coleridge the thinker, and Coleridge the poet in 
love with the lakes and hills. Miss Coburn tells us in her introduc- 
tion that Henry Coleridge, the poet’s nephew, said that ‘he thought 
Coleridge’s reputation would not suffer, but would be enhanced by 
the publication of everything he wrote’. In the light of the present 
volume alone, this remark is incomprehensible. The worst material 
in this volume is meaningless—or uninterpretable—but the best is a 
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_ revelation of one of the greatest of English poets. 

__ The first thing that strikes one about these Notebooks is the 
_ breadth of Coleridge’s interests. There is Coleridge the revolutionary 
and Socialist: 

| ‘Wretched hovels, half roof of rotten Thatch, wholly swamped 
me by weeds— where vegetable life prospered, not animal.’ (483 — 
4:2.) 

* Coleridge the naturalist and physicist: 

‘As the quantity of attraction exerted by particles must be in 
some proportion to their distance, when the particles are moved 
from any impulse, they will either have a tendency to remain at 
rest, or to become repulsive.’ (599.) 

Coleridge the nature lover: 

‘Wie, a little river, speedily cutting over this part, cometh 
rolling adown out of Wierdale, a very solitary place, and running 
by Greenhaugh Castle...’ (613.) 

Coleridge the satirist: 

: Your poem must eternal be 
Dear Sir!—It cannot fail: 
For tis incomprehensible 
And without head or tail. 

Coleridge, the delicious humorist: 
Sly Beelzebub took all occasions 
To try Job’s constancy and patience. 
He took his honor, took his health, 
He took his children, took his wealth, 
His servants, horses, oxen, Cows, 
And the sly devil did not take his spouse. 


But Heaven, that brings out good from evil 

And loves to disappoint the devil, 

Had predetermined to restore 

Twofold all he had before, 

: His servants, horses, oxen, cows 

: Short-sighted devil! not to take his spouse! 

One senses that Coleridge the married man speaks here too! 
There is also a strange, highly-strung Coleridge: 

‘Friday night, November 28th, 1800, or rather Saturday morn- 
ing—a most frightful dream of a woman whose features were 
blended with darkness, catching hold of my right eye and attempt- 
ing to pull it out—I caught hold of her arm fast—a horrid feel — 
Wordsworth cried out aloud to me hearing my scream— heard 
his cry and thought it cruel he did not come, but did not wake til 
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his cry was repeated a third time, — the woman’s name was Ebon 


Ebon Thalud— When I awoke, my right eyelid swelled—’ (848.) — 


But the real glory of the book is the pages upon pages of descrip- 
tion of the Lakes, descriptions far too long to quote—or to spoil by 
quoting selected sentences—and yet so spontaneous and vivid that 
every lover of the Lake District should try taking this volume with 
him next time as a guidebook. 

Coleridge began the Notebook in the year he left Oxford (with- 
out a degree) at the age of twenty-two. It covers the most important 
period of his life—the publication of his first poems, the meeting 
with Wordsworth, the composition of The Ancient Mariner, 
Christabel, Kubla Khan, Love, the poet’s marriage and separation, 
his first addiction to opium, his tours with the Wordsworths. It will 
be a very great surprise indeed if any of the subsequent volumes 
come up to this in interest, in imaginative strength, in lucidity of 
prose. The Coleridge of 1804 had already ceased to be a poet; his 
best work lay behind him. There were still important things to 
come, the Sibylline Leaves, the Aids to Reflection, the Biographia 
Literaria, the Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit (perhaps his most 
interesting work). But the Coleridge of the last thirty years is in 
some ways an English Edgar Poe, a strange blend of genius and sheer 
blather. Turn to The Friend, for instance, and read that irritating 
story about the ‘good captain’, who rules his crew by ‘moral force’ 
—imagine the scathing pages that Lytton Strachey would have 
written on it! Then read that weird and compelling parable of the 
Golden Age, about the prophet who one day hears a Voice telling 
him that a deadly rain will fall that will drive all men insane, and 
warning them to hide in the caves. He delivers his warning, but the 
people ignore him. When he emerges from the cave, everyone is 
insane, morally insane, lustful, greedy, vengeful, murderous—in a 
word, petty. They look at him and whisper among themselves. In 
horror, he throws himself into a pool of the deadly water, shouting: 
‘What is the good of being sane in a world of maniacs?’, and comes 
out a gibbering lunatic. This is the Coleridge whose imagination 
could explode like a flare and compel belief. 

In the British Museum reading room a few years ago, I opened the 
four-volume Sparrow edition of the works of Boehme, and dis- 
covered, to my delight, an inscription from De Quincey to Coleridge. 
The volumes themselves were full of Coleridge’s notes, scrawled in 
the margins. I pored over them carefully, trying to decipher Cole- 
ridge’s dreadful handwriting. I soon realized, with some disappoint- 
ment, that Coleridge’s notes on Boehme didn’t elucidate the text at 
all; far from it—they were sometimes even more obscure, quoting 
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Schelling and Kant. Then, unexpectedly, on a completely white 


a page separating two of Boehme’s works, the words: ‘Alas, alas, alas 


Wee 


—I am forty tomorrow!’ It was a cry that suddenly did more than 


all his notes on Boehme could do; it made me vividly, immediately 
_ aware of the man himself. 


At their best, these Journaux Intimes have just that quality. 
COLIN WILSON 


ENGAGED IN WRITING by Stephen Spender. (Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 
_ THE MAN ON THE Rock by Francis King. (Longmans. 1s.) 
_ THE BANKRUuPTS by Brian Glanville. (Secker and Warburg. 16s.) 


LEAVE ME ALONE by David Karp. (Gollancz. 16s.) 


_ Tue Dup Avocapo by Elaine Dundy. (Gollancz. 14s.) 


Those who read, and were disappointed by, Mr Spender’s long story, 
when it was serialized in Encounter, should not peremptorily dismiss 
it now that it has been published in book form. To look at it again is 
to see that close and careful revisions have been made— sometimes 
so close that it is simply a matter of an awkward sentence smoothed 
out here and an ugly clause realigned there. But more than that, too: 
odd distractions and irrelevances have been chopped out (e.g. Botor’s 
brush with a pimp), and some of the more decoratively pretentious 
phrasing (‘a benediction of stooping stars’, ‘a few moments’ calm ... 
like an exotic fruit, or caviare’). These particular examples are all 
from one part of the story, but the re-casting is general, and makes a 
definite improvement. 

Such observations are not subordinately technical. Mr Spender 
has always, I think, been a clumsy writer, both of poetry and prose; 
and in both, this clumsiness has sometimes been a positive asset. 
The things unsaid, or awkwardly said, or painfully said, have very 
often conveyed more than would a rounded period with a smooth 
gloss. The dangers of second thoughts and smoothness are clear 
enough in his revisions in the Collected Poems, where the original 
raw woolliness has sometimes been spun into second-rate cloth. But 
Engaged in Writing is made of different stuff — metal —and the harder 
the better. Here—part-documentary, part-satire, partreverle— 1S an 
experiment in fiction which, experienced from the inside and deeply 
felt; is yet clear, cold and hard, tempering malice with compassion: 
the malice can be sensed in the picture of the nuclear physicist 
Dunstan Curlew, ‘his head weighed down by a heap of yellow hair; 
a Jason out of science fiction, who by intensity of thinking projected 
from the adventures of his mind, upon his head, his private golden 
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fleece’; the compassion, in the picture of the haunted Hungarian 
3 poet Botor drifting on his journey of rediscovery through the canals 
_ of Venice. The EUROPLUME conference—which after all is the 
_ heart of the book—is superbly handled by Mr Spender, in a manner 
_ which one might call weighted documentary. Altogether, this is an 
_ important and disturbing story. It is a pity that the second story, 
e The Fool and the Princess, which has pretty obviously been put in to 
_ pad out the book from a commercial point of view, is banal and 
~ unconvincing. 
Despite his thirty years of experience, I would not, in a sense, call 
Mr Spender a truly professional writer; he is still the divine amateur, 
apt at any moment to stumble into the ditch. Mr King, on the other 
_ hand, is professional, both feet planted on the road of expertise. 
The Man on the Rock strikes me as being of the same technical order 
-as Iris Murdoch’s Under the Net; in both, tremendous virtuosity — 
of wit and imagination—has been brought to bear on deliberately 
- externalized material. Jake Donaghue and Spiro Polymerides are the 
Orlandos of the 1950s —freaks invented to test their creators’ powers. 
Like Virginia Woolf’s character, they are splendidly entertaining, 
and perhaps when one has said that one has said enough; but, it 
seems to me, there still remains the question—‘Well, why?’ Spiro, 
a quick-thinking, impulsive young Greek, lives on his charm; his 
charm is parasitic, and underneath it he is—to quote one of the 
characters who falls under his spell—‘hard, and selfish, and mer- 
cenary’. Mr King brings off very well this mixture of pagan fascina- 
tion and cold rapaciousness. The other characters, the two main ones 
being an effeminate American (a top-dressing of earnest intellec- 
tuality, and underneath a quivering sensitivity) and a middle-aged 
Englishwoman (cynical, passionate, in the end pathetic), are less 
successful, more caricatured, more stock. It is with Spiro that The 
Man on the Rock stands or falls; and it falls—short of perfection, 
that is, for Mr King’s work must be judged by the highest standards 
— because Spiro, as a whole, is too perfect, too rounded, too explicit 
to be true. His objectivity and self-analysis, and his analysis of what 
- is peculiarly Greek, English or what-have-you, simply do not fit the 
character who is presented as a character. The greater the attempt 
to make us see Spiro from the inside, the more we see the writer 
straining from the outside. In the end, though there is much to enjoy 
and admire, the effect is a little barren. Nevertheless, there is much 
skill here, and I enjoyed the book. 
A sense of strain is apparent in The Bankrupts, too. Here we have 
a London Jewish family—father, mother, daughter, son — split by 
religious, racial and emotional forces. Rosemary, the free-thinking 
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Five Spring Novels 
FREDERICK BUECHNER 
The Return of Ansel Gibbs 


A new novel by the author of A Long Day’s Dying 
and The Seasons’ Difference on the theme of the 
conflict between private integrity and debe Aes 

S net 


ROBERT HARLING 
The Endless Colonnade 


Venice, Rome, and a fast-paced story of an English 
doctor in love and involved in a dangerous secret. 
15s net 


NICOLETTE DEVAS 
Bonfire 


A remarkable first novel which goes right to the 
heart of adult relationships and childish fantasies, 
blending the comic and the tragic, the serious and 
the absurd, in a pattern attractive and unusual. 


15s net 
JESSIE KESSON 
The White Bird Passes 


Janie, a small girl, is the heroine of this exception- 
ally vivid story, set in the slums of a Scottish town 
in the 1920s. 12s 6d net 


ANTHONY BLOOMFIELD 
The Delinquents 


A new novel, set in an English seaside town, by the 
author of Russian Roulette. An essentially contem- 
porary story, deeply concerned with such issues as 
the relationship between conformity and non-con- 
formity, legality and illegality, and the maintenance 
of human emotions under the pressure of the 
inhuman. : 15s net 
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and independent daughter, falls in love with an equally independent 
ne Jewish post-graduate. After innumerable domestic battles, she 
_Teaves her luxuriously stifling home to live with him. Fired with 
idealism, he takes up a job in Israel, with the plan that she is to 
f ollow him. He is killed by the Arabs, she has discovered she is to 
_ bear his child—and she decides that her own and her child’s future 
must also lie in Israel. The strain comes from the writer forcing the 
‘reader into the Jewish background; everything is made explicit, 
nothing is left to the imagination. Though I admired the serious 
attempt Mr Glanville has made to present a thoroughly documented 
social and personal set of circumstances, I was in the end bored by 
_ page after page of glacier-like dialogue: all of it faithful, I’m sure, 
just as if Mr Glanville had lugged a tape-recorder from scene to 
scene; but his fidelity to his subject would still have been apparent 
if he had heavily pruned and edited his material. I admire Mr Glan- 
ville’s aims in The Bankrupts, and some of his effects (the wedding 
to which Rosemary unwillingly comes is very well done), but his 
T general method inevitably forces the book to be, on the whole, as 
stifling as the world which he reveals. 

Leave Me Alone is another kind of documentary, and suffers from 
some of the same faults as The Bankrupts. It is concerned with what 
Mr Karp calls (through the mouth of a fictional professor of 
sociology) ‘the indifferent generation’ — those members of the Ameri- 
can middle-class born between 1920 and 1930, living in the suburbs, 
centred on the family and on the narrow community of work and 
home, tolerant as long as their essential intolerance is not provoked, 
conformist, careful, limited: born in the time of Babbitt, in fact, 
they are modified by all that has happened since that time, but still 
have links with it. The central character, a junior editor in a pub- 
lishing house, is enough outside the situation to dislike what he sees, 
but is also inside it enough to be mauled and scarred whenever he 
tries to extricate himself. This character— Arthur Douglas—is un- 
fortunate in his fictional setting; nothing Mr Karp does makes him 
sound better than a pompous prig, which I’m sure is not what Mr 
- Karp intended. Set against the insufferably dreary background of his 

New York suburb, defending the good and the true and the beautiful 

in his publishing job, Douglas cannot but appear as a knight in 

armour: and as such, he is in a dimension outside the documentary 
world of the suburb and the city. At only one point, it seems to me, 
does he come to life as a man in an environment: at the meeting of 
the Library Committee, of which he is chairman, where he is 
gradually needled into contempt and anger—still a prig, but a prig 
in a dramatic setting where the documentary has been heightened 
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The Fire of Milan 
RICCARDO BACCHELLI 


The author of The Mill on the Po now brings his fine gifts to bear on the 
thrilling events of the summer of 1943 in North Italy. He concentrates 
upon the tragic web which envelopes four characters all in a single 
household—while Milan is exposed to continual aerial attack. 
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The Bankrupts BRIAN GLANVILLE 


** Lays bare an unfamiliar world of almost incredible spiritual squalor. 
Can the Hampstead hinterland really be like this? ” 
—JOHN DAVENPORT, The Observer. 
‘* Far and away the best thing Mr. Glanville has yet done and moves 
his talent into an altogether different category.” 
—JOHN METCALF, Sunday Tinies. 16s. 


The Makioka Sisters 
JUNICHIRO TANIZAKI 


This masterpiece by Japan’s greatest living novelist (which has been 
compared with Thomas Mann’s Buddenbrooks) is the story of the 
decline of a great merchant family on the eve of the war and the 
break-up of an old tradition. 21s. 


The Ten Thousand Things 
MARIA DERMOUT 


Sagas from the slave days, and the mysteries and magic of the Moluccas 
wonderfully distilled in ** a rare novel, not only in its magic but also 
in its powerful reminder that truth—about Asia as well as about life 
itself—is never simple.”-—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 

“An unusual, lovely book of great charm. A remarkable book in 
every way.”—DAPHNE DU MAURIER. 16s. 


NiRI: The Story of a Dog 
TIBOR DERY 


This story of the adoption by a small dog of an elderly couple (the 

husband a conforming Communist) “ offers a miniature of the horrors, 

fears, injustice and blind cruelty of the régime in any police-state. 

NIKI is a masterpiece.”,—RICHARD CHURCH. 

“In NIKI there is nothing mawkish: one’s heart is truly touched.” 
—ROSAMUND : 
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_and given real vitality. To write faithfully of dull lives is apt to make 
dull reading, unless the latent drama of even the dullest life is care- 
fully underlined. Here, I feel, Mr Karp could have learned from The 
_ Masters. 
__ Dull lives are the last things thrown at one in The Dud Avocado; 
it is dedicatedly, like Mehitabel (or was it Archie?) ‘toujours gai’. | 
found that this prattling monologue of an American girl in Paris 
began to pall a good deal in Part Two, where the thing runs in the 
form of a journal (an old get-out), but it picks up again in the last 
_ section. It is a funny book, it made me laugh out loud about four 
times; but I can’t see how people dare compare it to Salinger, nor can 
I believe (as some people appear to) that this is quintessentially 
~ the American Girl in Paris. Here, at any rate, we have left documen- 
tary far behind. 
: ANTHONY THWAITE 


COLLECTED Poems by George Barker. (Faber. 15s.) 
Tur TRUE CONFESSION OF GEORGE BARKER. (Parton Press. ros. 6d.) 
PoEMs OF Many YEARS by Edmund Blunden. (Collins. 18s.) 


The publication of George Barker's not-quite-collected poems enables 
us to judge his achievement more confidently than reading through 
- the various individual volumes did. We can see, too, how remarkably 
his work has gained in lucidity, psychological insight and concrete- 
ness since the early forties, now that all of it except The True Con- 
fession has been gathered into one volume. The later poems here are 
among the most exciting the last twenty years have produced: the 
early ones seem often to be a rite performed by a young man for his 
muse, a private mystery, evidently reverent and passionate but not 
particularly communicative. The gain is partly the result of an 
abandonment of certain characteristics which were much admired 
in their day. The threnodic melodies are not heard nowadays: Mr 
Barker is no longer attempting to conduct the waves. 

‘I always shake the tree,’ Cocteau reports Chaplin to have said to 
him. Mr Barker has shaken a lot out of his poems. The later ones are 
barer and tougher and the passionate element, the true conviction, 
is more apparent now that the words have ceased to destroy each 
other by violence. It seems to me that the Sacred Elegies, which occur 
about the middle of this book, are the dividing line. This of course 
is not to belittle his earlier achievement: if I am right, it means that 


he became an important poet at about the age it is customary to 
The point is really only worth 


begin to appear fugitively today. 
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With 14,000 new titles appear- 
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_ insisting on because his very early work was so well known that it 
_ possibly hampers or confuses judgement of what he is doing now. 
_ Yet, with so much in the same book it is impossible not to become 
_ conscious of the faults that, though purged, to some extent remain. 
_ The chief one is a fondness for abstraction of imagery: the images 
are often made up as illustrations of the theme; they convey little 
_ visually and they are crowded together in such a way that the little 
is lost: 
‘Bend your arm 
Under my generation of heads. The seas enfold 
d My sleepless eye and save it weeping 
i For the dishonoured star.’ 
There is too much allegory. A little later in the poem just quoted 
occurs the line: ‘ 
See 

The wringing of the hands of all the world.’ 
oe This is typical of what I think is a tendency to say something in an 

inflated way by means of a large, semi-abstract image when a 
simpler way of saying it would suffice. To read through the poems 
one after another is to become conscious, too, of a certain over- 
frequent use of adjectives which do not succeed in conveying a 
visual image and only a very tenuous mental concept, such as ‘the 
house-proud sun’ and ‘the green-eyed world’. 

These are, however, the faults of an imagination which is perhaps 
too febrile. If the words seem sometimes too large the emotion is 
unmistakably there—Barker is not playing a game with words. 
And he is capable, too, of a splendid simplicity which is the result of 
4 resolution rather than an avoidance of experience: 

‘I thought as I stood by this tomb 

That the cold dead quiet there 

Were no more isolated from 

Each other than the living here: 

I lift a hand of paper to 

You in your exercise of dust 

And if a little love get through 

Then we are luckier than most.’ 
The best of these verses can stand comparison with the best poetry 
of our time, with Yeats and Auden. They arise from experience 
explored with great honesty; from a knowledge of the division of 
real and ideal, wish and deed, love and understanding. The poet is 
true to his vision of the facts and to his moral vision. More than 
any contemporary poems I know, they contain the knowledge that 
we walk in isolation not only from what we love but from the 
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FELIX? ER TNE ea 


F all the examples of Schweppshire 

Lads who Made Good, few teach a 
simpler or more cogent lesson than the 
story of Felix Perimeter. 

Nobody liked him at school and his 
teachers in particular loathed him; for 
Felix was always saying “No.” “Keep 
your hands clean,” said 
his Kindergarten Form 
Mistress. 

“No,” said Felix. 
“The tactile approach 
is awf’y ’portant.” 

Obviously destined 
for the Army, he did 


well until Colonel 
Gravy, of Ballistics, 
told him that after 


three years he ought 
to be able to multiply 
2x by 2y. “No,” said 
Felix. “You are asking 
me to elaborate an 
abstraction before I 
have been made to comprehend the con- 
cept of fluid measurement on which 
algebra is founded.” 

Obviously destined for the pen, Felix 
yet did badly by always sending in the 
wrong stuff for the right paper and vice 
versa. To the Editor of the Dry Fly 
Fisher’s Gazette, for instance, he often 


. 
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sent 5,000 words on the “Lack of 
Anthropomorphism in D. H. Lawrence’s 
Animal Poetry, Part I.’’ “Unsuitable,” 
said the Editor. “No,” wrote Felix, 
posting Part II. Success came when Coke, 
of Personnel, made Felix salesman in the 
china department of Hipmaster’s Store, to 
help clear the 1922 stock 
of Spanish Galleons 
painted withachocolate 
porcelain finish on a 
nickel base. ‘‘Your ‘No’ 
approach has emptied 
the shelves,” said Coke. 
“No,” said Felix and 
thereafter started to 
say Yes. This change of 
personality did him no 
good. Women custo- 
mers liked it, but it was 
in this doormat phase 
that Felix’s personality 
lost so much of its in- 
dependence. 

The end is well known. Forcibly 
promoted through the executive ranks, 
he finally became P.R. Advisor to 
Hipmaster Subsidiaries where his salary 
is now so high, that he has to live in 
Switzerland in order to earn it, where of 
course he can’t earn it, so that he has 
no salary. 
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self which loves it. If there is an inflation of language at times there 
is never an inflation or falsification of experience. George Barker’s 
poems will not be enjoyed by those who evade the possibility of 
tragedy, of the irrevocable in human actions, of the treacheries that 
_ separate us from each other. They seem to me to be, at their best, 
among the most honest and agonizing, and therefore reconciling, 
_consolatory and elating poems written in English in this century. 
_ One of the finest, the long poem called The True Confession of 
George Barker, omitted from the collected volume on the insistence 
of his publisher, has been issued simultaneously by the Parton Press, 

a firm which has every reason to be proud of its record. 

Mr Blunden’s poems are not quite collected either, the book 
_ being a generous selection from his work over the years made by his 

friend Mr Rupert Hart-Davis. Mr Blunden is a poet in the sense in 

which the word would have been defined by many people a quarter 
of a century or more ago: that is, one who delights in the physical 
aspects of nature and finds consolations therein. Sometimes the con- 
solation seems a little too easily found. Mr Blunden turns readily 
from the contradictions and cares of the world to the countryside 
he loves and the traditional life whose continuance is a source of 
joy in many of his most attractive poems. He reminds one some- 
times of Hardy, if without Hardy’s resolution and ability to reject 
all solace except that of making musical statement out of sorrow. 

Thus, even in what is undoubtedly a fine poem, the justly famous 

and beautiful ‘Report on experience’, which begins 

‘I have been young and now am not too old 

And I have seen the righteous forsaken, 

His health, his honour and his quality taken, 

This is not what we were formerly told... .’ 
the conclusion seems perhaps a little too easily attained: 

‘Say what you will, our God sees how they run. 

These disillusions are his curious proving 

That he loves humanity and will go on loving; 

Over there are faith, life, virtue in the sun.’ 

This may have the authority that all conviction derived from ex- 
_ perience has, and it is impressive and beautiful in itself, but it is 
also perhaps an ending imposed on the poem rather than a con- 
clusion to it. In the matter of language, some of these poemis contain 
~ for the taste of the present day rather too many deliberate archaisms 
and inversions in the interest of form. Yet it is impossible to read 
through the volume without respect. ‘ 

His narratives, with their wry, off-hand morals, such as ‘Incident 
in Hyde Park’, ‘Mole Catcher’, and ‘Sheet Lightning’, seem to me to 
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€ among the most successful poems. Narrative seems to bring 

Mr Blunden’s style nearer to ordinary tones of voice and speech 

and he displays here a humorous originality of mind which is very 

ittractive. 

4 ANTHONY CRONIN 

nN 

a SELECTED WRITINGS OF SYDNEY SMITH. Edited with an introduc- 

_ tion by W. H. Auden. (Faber. 3os.) 

Gradually Sydney Smith should be becoming something more than 

a name to the average Englishman. Hesketh Pearson’s biography, 
Nowell Smith’s edition of his Letters, and now this admirable selec- 

tion of his writings by W. H. Auden must have effected a radical 
change. It was high time. Those of us who for many years have 
Joved Sydney—if his personality is not disregarded altogether it 
evokes love, not mere admiration—have always resented his total 
eclipse by Macaulay, agreeing wholeheartedly with G. K. Chesterton 

hat he possessed almost everything that Macaulay had and a good 

deal more besides: a wider range of fancy, a greater pungency of 

' satire, and above all of course incomparably superior wit. 

Perhaps wit is not really the right word; rather, probably, it 
should be humour. It was again Chesterton, I think, who acclaimed 
Sydney Smith as the begetter of the tradition of English Nonsense 
Literature, and the man who wrote of the Brighton Pavilion that 
it looked as if St. Paul’s had come down and littered can certainly 
lay some claim to the honour. But wit there is, too, as when he 
castigated the Society for the Suppression of Vice for its failure to 
condemn the field sports of the upper class and suggested that they 
should call themselves ‘A Society for Suppressing the Vices of 
Persons Whose Income Does Not Exceed 500 Pounds per annum’. 
Since we seem to be growing increasingly indifferent to such nicety 
of distinction let us clinch the matter once and for all by describing 
him as the funniest Englishman who ever lived. Beyond question 
this he was. According to contemporaries his talk was even more 
amusing than his writings and he is said to have kept his wife, his 
family and his servants in fits of laughter for an hour at a time— 
a feat not likely to be underrated by any married man. 

- Yet, not improbably, this explains in part his neglect; even in his 
lifetime a certain Bishop went so far as to say that he owed his posi- 
tion at St. Paul’s not so much to his piety and his learning as to his 
eminence as a scoffer and a jester. To which Sydney deliciously 
replied: ‘There is nothing pompous gentlemen are so much afraid 
of as a little humour. It is like the objection of certain cephalic 
animalcules to the use of small toothcombs— finger and thumb, 
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themes of this first collection by 
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‘precipitate powder or anything else you please, but for Heaven’s 
‘sake no small toothcombs.’ The English do not like to be made to 
gh in connection with anything they take seriously; and Sydney 
Smith has paid the due penalty. For essentially he was a highly 
serious person, one of the most notable and successful of all the 
Whig reformers. Mr Auden seems to have made his selection of the 
“writings with this in mind for nearly all are linked with some plea 
for reform or the remedy of some abuse. Nor is anyone, particularly 
nowadays, likely to boggle at this attitude, the less so because 
Sydney’s indubitable masterpiece alike as regards manner and matter, 
Peter Plymley’s Letters, heads the list. ; 
_ Nevertheless, if only as a matter of personal taste, I would venture 
‘to disagree with Mr Auden’s selection in one instance. Was it 
necessary to include the writings about America and the default on 
its debt by the State of Pennsylvania? To begin with, they are far 
from showing Sydney at his best, and as a description of the American 
pecene the more or less contemporary Domestic Manners of the 
Americans by Antony Trollope’s mother seems to me more interest- 
‘ing. Their place could advantageously have been taken by one or 
two reviews pure and simple even if they lacked sociological pur- 
pose. Many of these are first rate, notably that little masterpiece of 
castigation, only one page long, which is his review of Dr Langford’s 
Anniversary Sermon of the Royal Humane Society. This, after a 
description of the heavy sleep induced in the reviewer by a perusal 
of the sermon and a brief extract from it, finishes thus: “The extract 
will suffice for the style of the sermon. The charity itself is above 
all praise.’ 

Then there is the review of Waterton’s Wanderings in South 
America, an admirable book, recently reprinted, which gave occa- 
sion to one of the best reviews that Sydney ever wrote. In this, fur- 
bished with comments of his own, he comments on the unfamiliar 
animals observed by the traveller. Here for instance is the sloth: 
‘The eagle to the sky, the mole to the ground, the sloth to the trees; 
but what is most extraordinary he lives not upon the branches but 
“under them. He moves suspended, rests suspended, sleeps suspended, 
and passes his life in suspense—like a young clergyman distantly 
related to a Bishop.’ 

Mr Auden remarks on the scant attention paid to Sydney Smith’s 
_ writings and suggests that this may be due to their polemical nature. 
It may also be due to the accident that as a corpus they have been 
out of print for many years, and the three volumes of them, when 
unearthed in some secondhand bookshop, are very drab, very un- 
attractive in appearance. Nor are the titles of the subjects alluring: 
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Letters to Archdeacon Singleton, Dr Parr’s Servants, and so on. Who | 


would dream that these contain some of the most vigorous and racy 
writing in the English language? I can speak from personal experi- 
ence in this matter because when, some fifty years ago, I was first 
induced to try out Sydney Smith I nearly threw the three volumes 
away. 

sch Smith was of course a typical Whig, but even in his life- 
time he had admirers among the Tories; indeed it was a Tory Lord 
Chancellor to whom he owed the living of Coombe Florey. He was 
utterly fearless and completely honest, as is shown by his campaign 
for the Emancipation of the Catholics . . . whom he despised and 
rather disliked. His writings, from the Essay on the Reform Bill to 
that on the Abolition of Juvenile Chimney-Sweeps, are one and all 
characterized by exceptionally practical commonsense. But above 
all he was lovable, with no enemies except a Bishop or two, Lord 
Byron and George IV. I see that almost unconsciously I have often 
referred to him as Sydney tout court. In a similar review of the 
writings of Lord Macaulay would anybody have dreamed of calling 
him Tom? 

FRANCIS TOYE 


THE STARS GROW PALE 


A boy is marked out from his fellows in a 
small country town. He is gradually going 
blind. In this autobiographical novel Karl 
Bjarnhof, one of Scandinavia’s outstanding 
literary figures, creates the whole picture of 
his childhood. His book is often pathetic, as often comic and really meriting 
the adjective ‘brilliant’. Recommended by the Book Society, 16s 


JANE AUSTEN continued... 


The Watsons, Jane Austen’s fragment, has been continued and completed 
by John Coates. The opening of a good story and a number of promising 
characters have enabled Mr. Coates to enter and extend Jane Austen’s 


imagination. The result is a fresh and lively creation, not just an imitation 
of a style. lés 
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ITH SIMON’s new novel, 


‘THE SABLE COAT, is a story of 
_tuthless emotional blackmail, by the 


author of those two remarkable 
historical novels The Golden Hand and 
The Twelve Pictures. It is a study 
in a contemporary setting. It would 
not be unfair to describe it as an 
intellectual horror story, the 
horror springing from a frightening 
analysis of the minds of two 
women. Gradually both motive and 
method are bared to the reader by 
means of a continuous inner dialogue 
-in which every action, every 
spoken word is dissected—a 
procedure made not less shocking by 
the device of relating some of 
the most serious and harrowing 
incidents in terms of comedy. It is a 
brilliant novel for the enjoyment 
of those who can appreciate a game 
of psychological cat’s cradle. 
CASSELL, 18s. net 
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important, has written this 
brilliant conspectus on litera- 
ture since 1920. 
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THE NEXT NUMBER 


The London Magazine 


Vol. 5, Number 6, will be out in mid-May and 


will contain among other contributions: 
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GEORGE MACBETH was born in Scotland in 1932. His first book of poems, 
A Form of Words, was published by The Fantasy Press (1954) while he was 
still up at Oxford, where he read Greats. He is now working for the B.B.C. 
Third Programme. 


PHILIP O’CONNOR, aged 41, published his autobiography, Memoirs of a 
Public Baby, in January this year. He was known as a poet in his twenties, 
and has had a number of stories, articles and reviews published from time to 
time. : 


JACK COPE was born on a Natal farm not far from Zululand. He started 
his career as a newspaperman in Cape Town. He came to London as a corres- 
pondent in 1936, but now lives and works in South Africa. He has been a — 
frequent contributor to The London Magazine, and his latest novel, The Golden | 
Oriole, has just been published by Heinemann. 


ANTHONY CURTIS was born in 1926. He works on the staff of a well-known 
daily newspaper, and is also a television critic for The Listener. His Portrait of 
George Gissing was broadcast at the end of last year, and he has a biographical 
study of Gissing in preparation. 


Professor C, A. Trypanis writes: The self-portrait of G. M. Hopkins which is 
published in this number, is to be found on page i191 of the poet’s Oxford 
Notebook, dated September 24, 1863, the property of the Society of Jesus, 
now kept in Campion Hall, Oxford. It was not included in Humphry House’s 
edition of The Notebooks and Papers of G. M. Hopkins (O.UP., 1937), for it 
had been cut out-of the Notebook, and had not then been traced. Paper, 
drawing and the writing on the verso of the self-portrait, which fits in 
perfectly with its context on page 192, prove its authenticity. It is to be 
included, together with many other Hopkins sketches, in the second edition 
of the Notebooks and Papers of the poet, which the Oxford University Press 
will publish in the autumn of 1958. 


